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Rightful Heritage of 


Every Child 


The “Go-To-School Drive” has 
captured the attention of the people 
of this country. Not since the height 
of the battle for the enactment of 
compulsory education laws, a half 
century ago, has anything occasioned 
such a re-manifestation of the as- 
sumption by our founding fathers 
that an education is the rightful heri- 
tage of every child. 


Abiding Faith in Education 


The ready and overwhelming re- 
sponse to the proposal of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the U. S. Office 
of Education—endorsed by the War 
Department, the Navy Department, 
and the War Manpower Commission, 
and approved and implemented by 
the Office of War Information—that 
all children go to school even in war- 
time, emphasizes the fact that in the 
United States there is an abiding 
faith in the efficacy of education for 
the welfare both of the individual 
and of the nation. It shows too that 
the people jealously guard, and will 
brook no interference with, the fun- 
damental principles they have en- 
acted into laws for child welfare. 
For example, laws which the various 
States have placed upon their statute 
books to prevent child labor and to 
insure attendance at school indicate 
this fact. The response, especially by 


women, to the plea that unemployed 
persons who can work do so—“Go to 
work and give a child a chance to go 
to school”—shows the spirit of loy- 
alty on the part of adults to the cause 
of youth. 

“The Go-To-School Drive”. is be- 
ing actively supported by many and 
various agencies and organizations 
including those representing parents, 
child welfare, education, labor, em- 
ployers, women’s clubs, and com- 
merce. Radio stations throughout 
the United States are giving time to 
the campaign. The public press 
generally is supporting the cam- 
paign and giving space to generous 
excerpts from the publication Nat- 
ional Go-T'o-School-Drive issued by 
the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 

The Press Speaks Up 

The following excerpts from news- 
paper articles have been selected as 
examples of public expression rela- 
tive to the “Go-To-School Drive.” 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Plans for an intensive “Go-To-School 
Drive” to persuade students holding war- 
time jobs to abandon them and return to 
the classroom when the public schools 
open September 5th have been made by 
the Board of Education officials. ... 
The back-to-school drive would be con- 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION For Victory replaced School 

Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpvucaTION 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 
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Public Opinion 





The study of many statements con- 
tained in the public press throughout 
the country, of which the ones quoted 
in the article herewith prepared by 
Maris M. Proffitt, Chief, Division of Gen- 
eral Instructional Services, U. S. Office 
of Education, are only a handful of 
examples—indicates that public opinion: 


Recognizes the great contribution that 
school-age youth make to our war efforts 
during their school vacations, but that 
the call of the school bell in September 
should be heeded by them. 


Supports the viewpoint that the com- 
pletion of the public school program is 
important for the contribution it makes 
for life in our social-economic order. 


mM eH 





Recognizes that there is a time to work 
and a time to pursue an education, and 
that neither should be permitted to in- 
terfere with the realization of the fun- 
damental objective of the other. 


Supports the viewpoint that part-time 
school and work programs, planned to 
meet individual needs, may be full-time 
educational programs for some pupils. 


Emphasizes that the completion of the 
public-school program without inter- 
ruption is easier, more economical, and 
by far more certain than if broken into. 


Recognizes, as indicated in State laws 
that the parent has responsibility for 
the school attendance of his child in 
order that he may receive a proper edu- 
cation. 





ducted by a community council and spe- 
cial efforts would be made to reach em- 
ployers of youth. St. Louis parents can 
make a major contribution to the city’s 
post-war welfare between now and the 
reopening of school by using all possible 
persuasion to get their children to re- 
turn to high school rather than con- 
tinue that summertime job. So import- 
ant is a high-school education to the in- 
dividual, community, and Nation, that 
every parent with a child of that age 
should attempt to implant in him now 
a determination to continue it, regard- 
less of how great the income sacrifice 
seems. Even bringing some pressure to 
bear in the matter would be the highest 
kindness to the youngster.—Globe- 
Democrat, August 22. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Industrial Commissioner Edward Corsi 
urged delegates of the 81st convention of 
the State Federation of Labor at 
Syracuse today to make every ef- 
fort to get the more than 500,000 
boys and girls of high-school age back 
into school from their war jobs. “We 
agree with and even applaud their eager- 
ness to lend a hand in the war effort,” 
said Mr. Corsi, but added “the contribu- 
tion a boy or girl makes today at the 
expense of their future health or well- 
being is a contribution too costly for 
either child or nation and one we are 
determined to prevent.”—Knickerbocker 
News, August 23. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Work is important. It is necessary. 
But education must hold the ultimate 
priority for all work. The coming of 
peace will bring a great need for skilled 
workers, for physicians, scientists, nurses, 
teachers, ministers, engineers, musicians, 
publishers, writers, architects. * * * 
Wise parents will join the Volunteer War 
Services Council in its back-to-school 
drive. Churches, civic groups, and even 
industries have already joined the Coun- 
cil in selling to the youth of the State 


the No. 1 commodity of peace—educa- 
tion.—Journal, August 17. 


Dallas, Tex. 


This month there is a national drive 
to induce American youths of school age 
to go back to their classrooms this fall 
to develop their powers for responsi- 
bility and leadership in the post-war 
era. * * * Asarule, only those who 
are thoroughly trained will get the good 
jobs. Smart boys and girls will get all 
the education they can now and thus be 
able to take an advantageous place in 
the line of applicants for favored posi- 
tions after the war.—News, August 14. 


Fall River, Mass. 


The campaign to induce young people, 
whose schooling has been interrupted by 
employment in war industries elsewhere, 
to return to their studies is getting 
Nation-wide interest. With the ap- 
proach of the opening of another school 
year, the occasion is particularly suitable 
for repeating the arguments, already 
presented from time to time, about the ° 
benefits of a good education for young 
people when they arrive at the age to 
take up employment to provide them with 
self-support. The allurement of great 
pay in temporary jobs can readily be 
understood. The wise boy or girl, how- 
ever, will look to the future, beyond the 
satisfaction of wages in employment 
that may soon be curtailed, when com- 
petition in peacetime careers is certain 
to be keen and when the available places 
will go to those who are better fitted 
through education to fill them.—Herald 
News, August 17. 


Lafayette, Ind. 


Uncle Sam this coming year will need 
boys and girls of high-school age for a 
most important job. There will be no 
formal call except in a general appeal to 
young people of this age to realize that 
the greatest service they can render their 
country in the crisis that will follow vic- 
tory in the war is to prepare themselves 
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to serve in a thousand or more ways. 
¢ * * What is needed of them is to go 
to high school and equip themselves for 
service in the particular flelds they 
choose. * * * When the school bell 
rings in September they should sound a 
call like that of the bugle that stirs us to 
action. We shall need our high-school 
students in the next few years as truly 
as we need fighting men now.—Journal 
and Courier, August 24. 


Lancaster, Pa. 

It is, of course, primarily the respon- 
sibility of the parents to sell their chil- 
dren the idea of returning to the class- 
room. That is not an easy task, espe- 
cially when there are good jobs and good 
pay waiting for them, no matter which 
way they turn. <t is not an easy task in 
a lot of cases even in ordinary times. 
We think that everyone should lend the 
parents a hand in this important task, 
and when we say everyone we are think+ 
ing of the educator, the clergyman, the 
businessman, the industrialist, the civic 
leader, the union leader, and the public 
official, among others.—Intelligencer 
Journal, August 23. 


Sheridan, Wyo. 


An intelligent job will have to be done 
in reselling the youngsters on the value of 
schooling. It may be hard to convince 
them that the time will come when jobs 
can’t be picked like plums, when wages 
will be lower, and some job opportunities 
will carry educational requirements. But 
it must be done.—Press, August 20. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thousands of high-school students 
who have held summer vacation jobs in 
war plants and on farms were urged 
yesterday to “return to their battle sta- 
tions in the classrooms” as public and 
parochial schools throughout the metro- 
politan area announced opening dates 
during the first two weeks of September. 
The Regional War Manpower Commis- 
sion director said that while they have 
contributed substantially to the war ef- 
fort, the importance of continuing 
schooling must be borne in mind by stu- 
dents and their parents as well—Inquirer, 
August 28. } 


Omaha, Nebr. 


The opening of school this fall will 
bring the man with a family up against 
the tough question of whether Johnny 
and Mary should return to their studies 
or stick with the high-paying jobs they 
have held all summer. For all young 
people it is important to recognize that 
the war is a temporary dam across the 
channels through which they move into 
the areas of permanent vocations. Those 
who purposely delay their education to- 
day must expect to be caught in the 
great outpouring of trained personnel 
which the special programs for returning 
service men and women will produce. 
It will be to the advantage of those who 
can to get as far along as possible before 
congestion develops.— World Herald, 
August 23. 


Back to School . . . 


Reviews of Elementary and 
Secondary Education in 
the United States 


When you attend @ concert or theater 
you are usually interested later in read- 
ing a review of the event—it sometimes 
clarifies points of strength or weakness 
and it gives you the benefit of another 
person’s viewpoint—frequently of a per- 
son who has attended many such per- 
formances and is qualified to write a 
review. 

Two reviews follow this brief introduc- 


tion—they are not reviews of concerts 
or theaters but of the daily “goings on” 
in your elementary and _ secondary 
schools. They were prepared for their 
respective fields by Helen K. Mackintosh, 
specialist in Elementary Education, and 
Carl A. Jessen, specialist in Secondary 
Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. These reviews present a vivid de- 
scription of school activity. 


Billy Goes to Grade School 


Schools in the United States are so 
much a part of the communities which 
they serve that they cannot be described 
in terms of a pattern or even a Series of 
patterns, because there are no two ex- 
actly alike, even within the same school 
system. This may seem a strange para- 
dox, but it is exactly this characteristic 
which distinguishes them in the eyes of 
the American educator and of the citi- 
zens who support them. Perhaps it is 
for this reason that our educational sys- 
tem is referred to as one in which there 
is provision for all the children of all 
the people. 

Because of the fact that there is s0 
much variation in schools, the educa- 
tional opportunities are not the same for 
all children; some do not receive so good 
an education as others although the com- 
munity spends a fair share of its in- 
come to support schools. The process of 
education goes on in large cities, in small 
towns and villages, in the open country, 
in almost inaccessible mountain districts, 
on the sheep range, on the desert. 

About 46 percent of boys and girls of 
school age attend schools in communities 
of under 2,500 in population. Some of 
these schools consist of 1 room only, but 
provide for 8 years of schooling; others 
range in size from 2 to 20 rooms or more. 
There are usually 8 grades in the ele- 
mentary school above the kindergarten, 
but the number varies from 5 to 8 accord- 
ing to the organization of the secondary 
school. The consolidated school, or cen- 
tral school, to which children may be 
transported by bus is an American insti- 
tution. A school bus may carry children 
a roundtrip distance of as much as 50 
or 60 miles in a day. 


The ideal way to learn about schools 

of the United States would be to see 
many of them in action in all of the 
States. Since that is impossible for most 
people at least, the reader may get a 
clearer bird’s-eye view of the 8 or 9 years 
of elementary school education to which 
a child in the United States is entitled, 
by means of a series of word pictures of 
what might be called the experience of 
the typical child. 
Take Billy for instance who starts to 
school in September in a town with a 
population of 3,000 persons. About 2,- 
000,000 other children in various parts 
of the country are also entering the first 
grade. Only about 600,000 children and 
those chiefly in cities, have the opportu- 
nity to attend a kindergarten in their 
first year of school, and only a small 
percent of these have attended a nursery 
school. 


The Story of a Child's 
School Progress 


Billy’s teacher is likely a young wom- 
an who has completed a little more than 
2 years of work in a teachers college, 
although 13 of the 48 States now re- 
quire 4 years of preparation for the reg- 
ular certificate for elementary school 
teaching. 

During the war period because of the 
shortage of teachers, all States issue 
emergency certificates which qualify for 
the duration teachers who may have 
much less than 2 years of training or 
who have not taught for a number of 
years, 
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There are 35 children, boys and girls, 
in Billy’s room. The teacher helps them 
to get acquainted and provides back- 
ground for learning to read, write, spell, 
and speak by taking them on a trip 
through their building or into the neigh- 
borhood, by using pictures, by bringing 
a pet into the classroom, or by other 
concrete means. Billy learns number 
combinations that he can use in work 
and play, he sings and plays with his 
group, draws pictures, and learns about 
the community in which he lives. If 
the school does not have a library, Billy’s 
teacher may collect in her own room pic- 
ture books and easy reading materials. 
Wartime restrictions now limit the kinds 
and amounts of supplies in the form of 
books, art materials, gymnasium shoes, 
and other aids that help to make the 
school program more valuable to boys 
and girls. 


Learns to Get Along as Young 
Citizen 

The schoolroom is made attractive and 
pleasant. Children are seated at chairs 
and tables so that they may be moved 
to provide space for many kinds of ac- 
tivities. Billy spends about 5 hours a 
day in his classroom. At noon he goes 
home for lunch, but increasingly, chil- 
dren in many schools have a hot lunch 
prepared by themselves, or in a cafeteria 
if the school is large enough. 

Billy’s school is much the same during 
his second and third years. He learns 
to get along with other boys and girls 
as a young citizen in a democracy. By 
the end of the third grade he has mas- 
tered the mechanics of reading and the 
simple number combinations, can write 
or speak a brief paragraph correctly, and 
knows certain facts about his commu- 
nity—how it supplies him with food, 
clothing, education, recreation, fire and 
police protection, light, water, gas, and 
other necessities that make him com- 
fortable, safe, and happy. 

In grades 4, 5, and 6 Billy’s teacher 
may be somewhat older, the group of 
children is somewhat larger, the school 
day is somewhat longer, and learning is 
more organized than in the primary 
grades. Billy develops further skill in 
the mechanics of speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, and computing. He learns about 
other communities in his own country, 
about the United States, and about the 
peoples in other parts of the world. He 
frequently makes such studies through 
units of experience on transportation, 
communication, industries, food, cloth- 
ing, shelter. He knows and can apply 
some basic principles in health and 








9 
science, and can express himself crea- 
tively or in company with his own group 
in music, art, physical education, and 
literature. If Billy is a normal, average, 
healthy child he can work fairly inde- 
pendently as he moves on to grades 7 and 
8, or to junior high school. 

If Billy attends the seventh and eighth 
grades of an elementary school he may 
have one teacher; or he may find himself 
in a departmentalized program with a 
number of different teachers, as would be 
the case if he attended a junior high 
school. In the former situation he would 
have a wider variety of experiences than 
in the lower. grades of the elementary 
school; in the latter his work would be 
organized by areas such as mathematics, 
English, history, or social studies, science, 
the arts, physical education. In larger 
schools Billy would have an opportunity 
for prevocational training in a general 
shop. His sister Susie would have some 
experiences in the field of home and 
family living. In rural schools agri- 
culture would be taught rather than shop 
subjects. 

In this period of his school experience 
Billy is trying to perfect the skills in- 
volved in reading, writing, speaking, and 
mathematics; or as the reading experts 
state the case for that field, his teacher 
would be attempting to refine the reading 
tastes of her pupils. In the social studies, 
he would get some over-all view of the 
world today in terms of its commercial 
and economic aspects chiefly. In the 
other areas of study there would be an 
extension and amplification of earlier 
experiences. 

For a considerable number of boys and 
girls, the completion of the eighth grade 
marks the end of school. Since the 
average age of compulsory school at- 
tendance is 16, approximately half the 
children may stop school before this 
time. Such a situation is especially to 
be found in a wartime period. For this 
reason the teacher attempts to sum up 
and clinch the learnings of the elemen- 
tary school period. 


A Day in an Elementary School 


Now, turn back to Billy as a fifth-grader 
and see what a day in Billy’s life, in- 
cluding school, would be like. Billy’s 
father owns the corner drug store and 
so he has to be up and off early. Billy 
and his sister are out of bed by 7:30. 
Billy bathes himself, dresses, and rushes 
down to eat his breakfast at 8 o’clock. 
He has a glass of orange juice, a bowl 
of hot cereal, whole wheat toast, jam, 
and milk. By 8:30 he is on his way to 
school with several friends. He has a 
few minutes to join in a game of ball 





before the bell rings and school takes 
up at 9. The playground is big enough 
for group games of boys and girls in the 
intermediate and upper grades as well 
as for the play of younger children. 

When the bell rings children go into 
the building naturally—without lining 
up. In the large main hall they pause 
and are silent while the flag salute is 
given. Possibly the principal makes an 
announcement, or they sing a song before 
going to their rooms, 

Billy’s room is equipped with movable 
seats so that the pupils can be arranged 
in a semicircle for group discussions or 
for recreational reading periods, or mu- 
sic appreciation lessons. Or they can 
be moved into groups of three or four for 
committee work or for reading exper- 
kences. On the walls are pictures drawn 
by Billy’s classmates. There is a bulle- 
tin board filled with clippings brought 
by children, about the newest army plane. 
There are bookshelves that house a room 
library, and a reading table with inter- 
esting new books displayed. In one cor- 
ner of the room is a nature museum 
filled with material that the children 
have brought in and labeled. There is 
a workbench and hear it space for the 
model planes that children are making. 
There are many other evidences in the 
room in the form of maps, charts, draw- 
ings to show the interests and activities 
of the boys and girls. 

The first thing to be done is to plan 
the school day cooperatively. Children 
have had experience in doing this in 
previous grades. They know the sub- 
ject fields, and they know what work they 
did yesterday. They have set up with 
their teacher a semester plan that is a 
very general one. At the beginning of 
the week they discussed some of the 
things to be accomplished during that 
period of time. Today the teacher will 
list on the board, as a result of their 
discussion, the things they will need to 
accomplish in each of the work areas 
common to this grade level. Each child 
can therefore work somewhat independ- 
ently since he does not have to wait for 
the teacher to give directions. 

The first block of time in the school 
day is given to arithmetic. Children are 
practicing by themselves on subtraction 
of 1 and 2 figure numbers because their 
grade is managing the rubber and shoe 
exchange where the value of the articles 
the child turns in must be subtracted 
from the one he buys. They discover 
that they need much more skill than 
they possess, and everyone works hard 
to eliminate his errors which have been 
checked the previous day. 
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Next comes social studies—geography, 
history, civics, and industrial arts. Some- 
times one aspect receives attention; 
again one of the others comes to the 
fore. Because of their interest in planes, 
the group has been studying the history 
of transportation in the United States. 
Today various committee groups are re- 
porting on the experiments of the Wright 
Brothers and of Langley. They have 
made some simple sketches on newsprint 
paper to help the class get their ideas, 
and one or two boys draw pictures and 
diagrams on the board as they talk. 

Now it is time for a recess period which 
takes children to the playground for 15 
or 20 minutes. There are several organ- 
ized games in progress, which children 
have learned in physical education. The 
teacher spends the time with her group 
on the playground because she knows 
she can get acquainted with her children 
better if she participates in their activ- 
ities. 

After recess children take up the lan- 
guage arts—reading, language, spelling, 
handwriting. Growing out of their 
social-studies period are a number of 
needs. There are more reference books 
to be checked for information; some chil- 
dren had difficulty in using cross refer- 
ences in the index of a history text and 
need some special practice; others still 
have difficulty in finding the main idea 
in a paragraph; some others need help 
in outlining in order to make a report 
successfully. The teacher, with the help 
of the pupils, plans these experiences. 

Today, also, they wish to put down in 
writing some of their discussion in the 
social studies period. They decide that 
they will dramatize the facts. A com- 
mittee is appointed to take the ideas of 
the group and put them into tentative 
form. A group of children that had diffi- 
culty in speaking distinctly is getting 
some special help with a class member as 
assistant. Still another group is work- 
ing to master the idea of a complete sen- 
tence since their written work shows con- 
fusion on this point. The whole group 
has a spelling period of practice on words 
used in social studies activities that have 
been checked against a basic list of 
words needed in writing. Handwriting 
skill will be measured in this same period 
and need for practice analyzed. 

Noontime takes many children home 
for lunch, but children who have come 
in from the country or whose parents 
are both employed have the lunch they 
have brought from home, supplemented 
by a hot dish prepared this week by the 
sixth grade, next week by some other 
group. 


After an hour and 15 minutes chil- 
dren are back again. They sing some 
of the songs they expect to use when 
they invite their parents to hear the 
story of their study of transportation, 
and they add _ a new one to the list. In 
science and health they have discussed 
the various methods of cooking vege- 
tables, since some children say they do 
not like carrots, for example, and will 
not eat them. The method of steaming 
may be used with ordinary cooking uten- 
sils, so that each child will taste some 
of the food he has helped to prepare and 
to cook. 

As an art experience, children may 
listen to a record such as “The Nut- 
cracker Suite” and put down on paper 
with crayon the feelings the music has 
aroused in terms of color. The school 
day comes to an end for most of the chil- 
dren with a recreational reading period 
in which the teacher and several chil- 
dren each read aloud to the group a 
favorite poem, with opportunity for any 
child to comment. A brief evaluation is 
made by pupils and teacher to see how 
nearly they accomplished the work they 
set up for the day. Some children whose 
parents are employed may remain after 
the group as a whole has gone home, and 
for several hours will enjoy dramatics, 
work with clay, games, and other activ- 
ities some of which may have been an 
outgrowth of the school day. 


Millions Have Helped in the 
War Effort 


Billy goes directly home after a Boy 
Scout meeting. He has some chores to 
do such as asking the neighbors in his 
block to have their waste paper ready to 
be picked tip by the Scouts on Saturday. 
His sister Susie also has her chores to 
do. After supper and an hour spent 
listening to the radio, both are off for 
bed in order to be ready for another day 
of school. 

Several millions of American children 
especially of the intermediate grade level 
have helped in the war effort. They have 
collected scrap metal and tin cans, waste 
paper, rags, and rubber. They have 
planted and harvested a victory garden, 
They have assisted in preparation of the 
school lunch. They have worked actively 
in the Junior Red Cross both in the mak- 
ing of articles for soldiers overseas and 
in hospitals, and in keeping up corre- 
spondence exchange with boys and girls 
in countries where communication is 
still possible. Some of these boys and 
girls have taken simple courses in first 
aid. They have bought war stamps and 





bonds, and have helped to sell these in 
the schools. They have helped to care 
for younger brothers and sisters, have 
purchased groceries and hauled them 
home in their wagons or on bicycles. 
These are some of the many activities 
in which they have participated. 


Variations in School Programs 


In a country as large as the United 
States there are differences in school 
organization, in courses of study, in the 
school curriculum, in the materials and 
textbooks used. 

Although the majority of children have 


the same teacher throughout the school 


day, in the platoon or Gary plan, in the 
departmentalized program, in the coop- 
erative group plan, they have a number 
of different teachers. In the teacher-to- 
a-grade plan described herein, the 
teacher may have some special help in 
music, art, and physical education. 

As for courses of study and curricula, 
there is no national system. Each of the 
48 States sets up its own program for 
instruction and the larger cities may set 
up their educational programs without 
regard to the State plans, except that 
they must include the teaching of such 
subjects as are required by State law. 
More and more frequently, many teach- 
ers in a school system help to build the 
curriculum. Curriculum laboratories in 
colleges and universities, and in city 
school systems assemble many materials 
for teachers’ reference use. Increas- 
ingly the curriculum is organized around 
centers of interest through which a 
knowledge of subject matter, skill in the 
tools of learning, social cooperation, and 
individual initiative and responsibility 
are developed. Teachers are now giving 
far more attention than in former years, 
to the growth and development of chil- 
dren. A child’s school progress is rated 
not alone upon his mental achievement, 
but upon his consideration for the rights 
of others, resourcefulness, initiative and 
industriousness, and ability to be fair in 
making judgments. The teacher recog- 
nizes that each child is an individual and 
needs individual guidance. In many 
schools a permanent record is kept 
throughout the elementary school period. 
This record includes mental, social, 
physical, and emotional characteristics 
as measured or observed from time to 
time, and is available for the teacher’s 
use. 

Elementary education is thought of 
not purely as a matter of acquiring in- 
formation, but as an experience which 
brings about changes in the thinking and 
in the attitudes of girls and boys. 
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Bill and Sue Go To High School 


Some time in his early adolescence 
Billy makes the transition from ele- 
mentary to secondary school. The exact 
time of this change is largely determined 
by the place in which Billy lives. If he 
resides in one of the larger cities he will 
in all probability enter the secondary 
school at about age 12 after he has com- 
pleted 5 or 6 years of elementary school; 
the school he enters is usually called 
“junior high school.” 

If, on the other hand, Billy lives on a 
farm or in a village he is likely to con- 
tinue his studies in the elementary school 
for 2 more years entering high school at 
about age 14; the school which he then 
enters is simply called “high school,” fre- 
quently with the addition of the name of 
the town in which it is located. In nor- 
mal times more and more school systems, 
both rural and urban, are changing their 
8 years of elementary school followed by 
4 years of high school into some form of 
organization involving 6 years of ele- 
mentary and 6 years of secondary school. 
The 6-year secondary period of school- 
ing is sometimes divided (3-3, 2-4, or 
other), sometimes not. 

The chances are about 16 to 1 that 
Billy is attending a free public high 
school. If he attends a private school it 
is more likely than not a denominational 
school controlled by church agencies. A 
smaller number of private schools are 
nonsectarian. His parents pay the tui- 
tion and fees if he attends a private 
school. 

At all events some momentous changes 
occur in Billy’s school life about the time 
he enters the secondary school. Where 
in elementary school he was in all prob- 
ability assigned to one teacher and one 
classroom, he now goes from English 
teacher and English classroom to science 
teacher and science classroom, and so 
throughout the school day having as 
many teachers and classrooms as he has 
subjects; he no longer has a “school 
home” such as he had in the elementary 
school. Where he formerly followed a 
daily program of subjects with the other 
members of his class group, he now takes 
history with one group, mathematics 
with another, and foreign language with 
still another; at least that is likely to be 
his lot if he has entered high school in a 
large city; in smaller schools he will, of 
course, meet his former classmates more 
often. 

He also has his first experience with 
elective subjects; his choice now may be 
merely between Latin and French or 


between courses in agriculture or shop} 
but as he progresses through school he 
makes more and more far-reaching de- 
cisions such as a choice between trig- 
onometry and typewriting or between 
chemistry and economics. 

He also finds a comprehensive program 
of school activities of one kind and an- 
other—chorus, band, school paper, foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball, track, debate, 
dramatics, student council, and a larger 
number of clubs than he had ever con- 
ceived to exist. Here also he must make 
choices, for there are not enough hours 
in the day for him to take the whole pro- 
gram. It isn’t that these things are 
entirely new to Billy; he has heard them 
talked about at home, and some of them 
he has met in a modified form in the 
elementary school, but he has never 
before encountered them in such bewil- 
dering array. For Billy, life is becoming 
complicated. 

His sister Susie finds much the same 
situation when she enters high school; 
for she and Billy attend the same school. 
Rarely are boys and girls segregated 
into separate schools in the United 
States. Also in their classes girls and 
boys are usually together; there are 
separate boy’s physical education classes 
and girl’s physical education classes, and 
in some classes such as sewing and forge 
work there is likely to be only one sex, 
but with relatively few exceptions girls 
and boys go to the same schools, to the 
same classes, to the same clubs, and to 
the same teachers. Consequently Susie’s 
problem in adjusting to high-school life 
is not fundamentally different from 
Billy’s. 

All of this, of course, is a part of grow- 
ing up. When one reaches the sufficient 
age of 12 or 14 one is more of an entity 
than at more tender years. One expects 
to be called Bill or Sue rather than Billy 
or Susie, one likes to stand on one’s own 
feet and make decisions of one’s own. 
It is this priceless initiative and resource- 
fulness and responsibility which the 
American school system attempts to 
harbor and develop in its pupils. They 
are to have freedom of choice and op- 
portunity for independent decisions. 
Since Bill and Sue are immature they 
are not thrown entirely on their own 
resources in making these choices and 
decisions. Advice and counsel are avail- 
able. It was mainly for the purpose of 
making the transitions from childhood 
to adolescence more gradual that the 
teaching and treatment of adolescent 


pupils were entrusted to the junior high 
school or to some sort of modified pro- 
gram in the last 2 years of elementary 
school as already described. 


Their Homeroom and Guidance 


In order that Bill and Sue may have 
some kind of school home, most high 
schools have a so-called homeroom with 
a homeroom teacher in charge. This 
teacher is one of the regular instructors 
in the school; she may meet classes in 
English, mathematics, science, social 
studies, foreign language, or any of the 
other subjects offered in the school. In 
addition to classroom teaching she is 
assigned responsibility for a homeroom 
group of about 30 boys and girls. Most 
of these pupils will probably come into 
her class at some time during the day. 
Moreover, in many schools she is assigned 
the same group of pupils for homeroom 
year after year throughout their high- 
school careers. Thus she has an oppor- 
tunity to become well acquainted with 
her homeroom pupils and can in some 
measure take the place of their room 
teacher in the elementary school. 

The functions performed through 
homeroom organization vary greatly de- 
pending upon the time allotted to the 
homeroom period, the competence of the 
individual teacher, and the importance 
attached to homeroom organization by 
the school administrator. Rather gen- 
erally the homeroom helps administra- 
tion through recording attendance and 
scholarship records, handling excuses 
and a few of the most common disciplin- 
ary problems, and providing an avenue 
for bringing announcements to pupils 
from day to day. Where the homeroom 
period is only a few minutes in length 
each day, this is about all that can be 
expected of it. However, in an increas- 
ing number of schools, a half hour or 
more each day is given and in these cases 
reliance is frequently placed upon the 
homeroom for much of the work with 
student activities of all types—proper 
conduct, special campaigns of one kind 
and another, personal advice, and edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. 

This subject of guidance is one which 
absorbs much of the attention of edu- 
cators in the United States. The need 
for intelligent and sympathetic guid- 
ance is unquestioned, especially in a sys- 
tem which leaves so much to youthful 
judgment. One important need in the 
United States is for knowledge and expe- 
rience and programs which will help 
teachers and school administrators 
to render effective guidance service. 
Thanks to pioneering work by coun- 
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selors, deans of boys, deans of girls, 
principals, and most of all by interested 
classroom teachers (who have with all 
generations been the principal school 
agencies of guidance) pupils of this day 
are, in at least some schools, securing 
more competent advice than ever before 
on the basis of which they may reach 
intelligent and valid decisions coOncern- 
ing the problems—educational, social, 
personal, vocational—which beset them. 


What They Study 


Returning to Bill and Sue, we find 
them facing the problem of determin- 
ing what subjects they are to pursue 
during their high-school careers. In 
junior high school many of those sub- 
jects are required of all pupils, but even 
here there are some electives; and as 
Bill and Sue progress into the upper 
years of the secondary school more than 
half of their time is given to elective 
subjects. If they attend a large high 
school (nearly 1,700 of the 25,000 high 
schools in the United States have more 
than 1,000 pupils enrolled, 50 of these 
more than 5,000 pupils) they have an 
extensive list of such electives to con- 
sider. If their high school is a small 
one (two-fifths of the high schools have 
fewer than 100 pupils) the small number 
of pupils and especially the limited 
teaching staff permit of relatively few 
electives. 

Anyone who tries to state what sub- 
jects a typical pupil takes is manifestly 
attempting to generalize about a situa- 
tion which is characterized as much by 
variety as by uniformity; and still some 
central tendencies may be found. 

Based upon these central tendencies, 
one may say that both Bill and Sue take 
English and social science during their 
first 2 years in junior high school; each 
takes a year of mathematics and one of 
them takes an additional year; the same 
is true of physical education; each takes 
1 year of science, 1 year of music, and 
probably 1 year of drawing. Sue takes 
at least 1 year of home economics while 
Bill pursues a year of shop work. Such 
time as is left (which is not very much) 
is given to commercial work, foreign 
language and agriculture. 

With entrance upon the ninth school 
year, the number of main subjects is 
reduced to 4. Through his last 4 years 
in high school, Bill takes 3 years of 
English and is likely to take a fourth 
year. He takes 2% or 3 years of social 
science in which is included American 
history, some study of foreign history, 
and a course of some kind in the prob- 
lems of government, sociology, and 


economics. He takes 2 years of science, 
2 years of commercial work, and in all 
probability takes 2 years of mathematics, 
although he may not pursue math- 
ematics study beyond 1 year. Sue’s 
program deviates from Bill’s in that she 
takes a year of home economics; she may 
in addition take a year of some sort of 
industrial training; certainly her brother 
is likely to register for a year of shop or 
industrial work. 

Each takes physical education for 2 
years and music for one year, sometimes 
with credit toward graduation and some- 
times without it. If a foreign language 
is elected at all, it is pursued for 2 years. 
Drawing and art are more likely to be 
omitted from the program than is foreign 
language, and agriculture more often 
than either of these. Four subjects a 
year for 4 years totals 16 year subjects 
(units of credit) ; this is the quantitative 
requirement for graduation from most 
American high schools. It will be ob- 
served that the subjects listed earlier 
in the program add up to a fairly full 
program. 

It will be a mistake, however, to con- 
clude that Bill or Sue or anyone else 
can be thought of as being a typical 
high-school pupil in his subject elections. 
Such a conclusion would ascribe much 
more uniformity to the elections than 
exists. The above statements are based 
purely on statistical averages; and a 
pupil’s selection is unlikely to conform 
to a statistical average. 


Must Meet Certain Regquire- 
ments too 


While Bill and Sue have a great deal 
of freedom of election they also have to 
meet certain State and local school re- 
quirements, if they are to secure their 
high-school diplomas. Those require- 
ments are not likely to prescribe many 
subjects for inclusion beyond English and 
American history and physical education, 
but they will usually stipulate that cer- 
tain concentrations must be present in 
the selected subject areas. Thus a pro- 
gram consisting of English and American 
history plus 1 year in mathematics, 1 
in science, and 1 year each in Spanish, 
French, art, music, agriculture, com- 
mercial work, foreign history, shop, home 
economics, typewriting, and mechanical 
drawing is not likely to prove acceptable 
for graduation. Instead Bill and Sue 
find that if they chose to present credits 
in mathematics they must have at least 
2 or 3 years of mathematics study in 
their last 4 high-sehool years; and so 
with science and foreign language and 
the other subject areas. 


War Changes in Life at School 


The curriculum pursued by Sue and 
Bill has been changed by the war in the 
direction of much more emphasis than 
formerly upon aeronautics, physical ed- 
ucation, geography, physics, and math- 
ematics. The contribution of the sec- 
ondary school and _ secondary-school 
teachers to the training of workers in 
war industry is one of the outstanding 
educational achievements during the 
war. The enrollment in the school is 
down fully 10 percent from its peak, the 
loss being €tspecially noticeable among 
the boys of the last 2 high-school years. 
A goodly number are in the Army or 
Navy. Many of these boys, and girls, too, 
having reached the employable age of 16 
have left school to take war or other jobs 
vacated by older workers. In many cases 
high-school girls and boys are working 
part time and attending school part time. 
Thus the war has made it possible for 
the schools to provide work experience 
for youth, the lack of which was roundly 
deplored during the 1930's. 

The related activities no less than the 
classroom exercises have been affected 
by the war. Production of food -and 
other goods needed in the war effort plays 
a prominent part through the growing 
of gardens, helping on farms, and 
making of articles for the Red Cross and 
the USO; purchase of war stamps and 
bonds involves earning the money with 
which to make the purchases as well 
as participation in the bond drives them- 
selves; rationing programs, patriotic ob- 
servances and exercises, the newspaper, 
and the radio have special war-related 
appeals; physical fitness, good nutrition, 
safety, and first aid are motivated as 
never before; salvage drives, one after 
another, are the order of the day. Many 
of these activities are discharged in out- 
of-school hours during the week and on 
Saturdays. These are busy days for 
Bill and Sue. 


Their Teachers 


All of these activities, curricular and 
extracurricular, war-related or not, Bill 
and Sue carry on under the supervision 
of teachers in the school. Each teacher 
meets 5 or 6 classes a day and in addition 
takes on some extra activities. Most of 
these teachers are women; in fact, before 
the war 7 of every 12 teachers in the high 
schools were women. Now with the large 
numbers of men called to the colors or 
to war industry, many more women than 
usual are placed into teaching positions. 
Many of these new teachers are former 
teachers who have married and reside 
in the community. Their return to 
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teaching is largely a patriotic service, 
although they are paid salaries equiva- 
lent to those of the already employed 
teachers. 

A considerable number of these mar- 
ried ex-teachers live in Bill’s town. They 
represent a turn-over problem in the 
teaching profession peculiar to the 
United States. Annually the teaching 
profession loses to matrimony thousands 
of promising young teachers; thousands 
of others, men and women, use teaching 
as a means of earning enough money for 
additional schooling to enable them to 
prepare for some éther profession such 
as law, medicine, engineering, and the 
like. 

Most of the high-school teachers are 
college graduates. If Bill’s junior high 
school employs 30 teachers, all but 6 of 
them are likely to hold bachelors degrees 
representing 4 years of study after high- 
school graduation; 4 of the 30 have one 
er more additional years of university 
study to their credit. In Bill’s senior 
high school or 4-year high school of 20 
teachers, 18 hold bachelors degrees and 
of these have had one or more years of 
graduate study. Their preparation is in 
the main of 3 types, namely, (1) general 
background, (2) special preparation in 
the subject or subjects they teach, and 
(3) professional training for teaching. 
During the war emergency the certifica- 
tion requirements of the several States 
have been relaxed to permit the employ- 
ment of teachers whose training falls 
short of the above specifications. 

It is worthy of mention that the high- 
school teacher in the United States is a 
teacher of boys and girls, not merely a 
teacher of subjects. Her responsibilities 
extend far beyond teaching 5 or 6 periods 
a day of English or mathematics or some 
other subject. Ideally, she is a friend 
and a confidante of her pupils with 
much of the formal relationship between 
teacher and pupil disregarded. It is her 
business to realize with each pupil insofar 
as possible the broader objectives of edu- 
cation; and those objectives include the 
time-honored aim of competent scholar- 
ship to be sure, but beside it is found an 
abiding emphasis upon the development 
of desirable attitudes, ideals, habits, 
tastes, and appreciations. 


The School Session 


The teachers are usually present in 
the school building about a half hour be- 
fore the opening of school. The school 
session itself usually begins about 8:30 in 
the morning and closes at 2 or 3 in the 
afternoon. School is in session 5 days 


a week for 9 or 10 months. Class time 
given to each subject varies from school 
to school but usually falls between 40 and 
60 minutes per subject each day, an equal 
amount of time being needed outside of 
class for preparation; shop and labora- 
tory subjects requiring a minimum of 
outside preparation generally have a 
double allotment of class time. 

In large schools the session is usually 
continuous from the opening in the 
morning until the closing bell in the 
afternoon. Each pupil is allowed one 
period for lunch but the lunch time is 
spread over 2 or 3 periods so that only 
one-third or one-half of the pupils are 
at lunch during any one period; some 
bring their lunch with them from home 
in the morning; many eat in the school 
cafeteria. Since the school draws from a 
rather large area it is not practicable for 
most of the pupils to go home for their 
midday meal. Village and small town 
schools usually dismiss for an hour or 
more in the middle of the day and add 
that much more time to the afternoon 
session. The pupils who in any given 
period are not scheduled for a class do 
their studying in a study hall or in the 
school library. In most schools, how- 
ever, the time for study at school is in- 
sufficient for the preparation of all the 
assigned work; consequently high-school 
pupils generally do studying at home 
after school or in the evening. 


Democracy in Education 


The period of compulsory education 
varies with the laws of each State; 
with relatively few exceptions, however, 
attendance is not required beyond the 
age of 16. In not a few States, age 14 
marks the end of compulsory school at- 
tendance. Sixteen is also the earliest 
employable age. At the present time 
large numbers of 16- to 18-year-olds are 
employed in war and civilian goods 
industries, some on a full-time, some on a 
part-time-work-part-time-school basis. 

In more normal times, there is not any 
large exodus from school of 16-year-olds. 
Naturally there is a dropping out of 
some of the pupils as they progress 
from year to year in high school, but the 
loss at 16 is not especially pronounced. 
Before the United States entered the 
war, the number of pupils in high school 
compared with the number of persons 
of high-school age in the population was 
in the ratio of 3 to 4. It is apparent how 
close to 100 percent must be the at- 
tendance in some communities if the 
national average is to reach 75 percent. 





The actual percentage figure in 1940 
was 73.3. The number of pupils in the 
last 4 high-school years at the period 
was 7,113,282. 

This near approach to universal sec- 
ondary education in the United States 
is often difficult for people of other coun- 
tries to grasp. Much more difficult is it 
to realize fully the significance for cur- 
riculum, teaching methods, and end re- 
sults of a situation in which practically 
everyone of high-school age is actually 
enrolled and attending high school. 


Different Types of Ability Must 
be Recognized 


Still in the United States there were 
before the war numerous communities 
in which practically everyone of high- 
school age was in high school just as 
every child was in elementary school. 
Under these circumstances selectivity 
has disappeared. A program designed 
for college entrance alone will not suffice; 
for 5 of every 6 attending will never go 
to college. Pretraining for the profes- 
sions will meet the career needs of only 
1 in every 20. On the other hand, one- 
fifth of these pupils will find their way 
into agriculture, over one-fourth into 
industry, one-eighth into trade, and 
one-tenth into domestic and personal 
service. Teaching methods likewise must 
be radically revised if they are to bring 
results in a class group where almost as 
many intelligence quotients are under 
100 as are above that rating. 

It must not be concluded that the high 
schools of the United States have solved 
all of the problems involved in educating 
all of the children of all of the people. 
Numerous schools have made significant 
attacks upon the problems through 
guidance and testing services, expanded 
curriculum and extracurriculum offer- 
ings, homogeneous grouping of pupils, 
and a considerable variety of methods 
which allow for differentiation in the in- 
struction of pupils in the same classroom. 

Conviction is strong that there are 
many different types of ability—social, 
mechanical, and_ scholastic among 
others—represented in the pupil popu- 
lation. 

If the school is to meet its obligations 
it must recognize these different types 
of ability and intelligence and make 
provisions for meeting them, not only 
through a variety of offerings, but no 
less through adjustments in the school 
and class organization and the instruc- 
tional methods employed in the class- 
room. 
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Joint Committee Symbolizes “A 
New Working Together” 


Heath and Physical Fitness 


The physical fitness movement is 
given new impetus by the formation of 
a Joint Committee composed of five rep- 
resentatives from the American Medical 
Association and five from the National 
Council for Physical Fitness of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

This Committee, of which Col. Leonard 
Rowntree of Selective Service is chair- 
man and Commissioner John W. Stude- 
baker a member, is a non-Governmental 
body. Its purpose is to integrate and 
stimulate the activities of the hundreds 
of now existing organizations devoted to 
the furthering of health and physical 
fitness. It symbolizes a new working to- 
gether of organized medicine and den- 
tistry with the many educational and 
recreational forces serving American fit- 
ness. It works through a series of pro- 
gram planning committees. The Com- 
mittee attending to the special needs and 
problems.of schools and colleges has pre- 
pared a report which was approved by 
the Joint Committee for issuance to the 
schools and colleges. 


Following are excerpts from the report: 


The schools and colleges of America 
have contributed greatly to the health 
and fitness of young Americans; but even 
greater effort is needed if their contribu- 
tion is to attain a level commensurate 
with their opportunities and responsibili- 
ties to their pupils and to their commu- 
nities. The Nation-wide popular impetus 
given physical fitness by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the National Council on Physical 
Fitness can help the schools and colleges 
to gain more public support for pro- 
grams and facilities in health and physi- 
cal education needed for the attainment 
of the high level of physical fitness de- 
sirable for American youth. 

The following recommendations are 
Proposed to help schools and colleges to 
define more clearly their responsibilities 
and to help them to attain these goals: 


Recommendation I. 


It is recommended that the following 
objectives be proposed to schools as min- 
imum requirements of their programs in 
health and physical education— 

1, Thorough physical examination of 
all children (a) on or before admission 
to school and at such regular intervals 
thereafter as may be deemed advisable; 








(b) on readmission to school following 
any major illness; (c) on teacher referral 
when the pupil’s appearance, perform- 
ance, or routine screening test records 
suggest failing health or defects. When- 
ever possible the parent or teacher should 
attend the examination of younger chil- 
dren. 

2. Daily teacher inspection of all pu- 
pils for signs of deviation from normal 
health status. 

3. Routine screening tests to discover 
defects of vision and hearing and failure 
to grow. 

4. At least annual, preferably semi- 
annual, dental attention for every pu- 
pil. 

5. An annual inventory of the physical 
abilities of every pupil by teachers of 
physical education. 

6. Suitable follow-up work to assure 
(a) the correction of correctible defects 
and the prevention of preventable condi- 
tions, and (b) the assignment of pupils 
to modified activities programs where 
this is needed. 

7. The use of a cumulative record 
blank designed to follow the child 
throughout its school life and to record 
(a) the results of physical examinations, 
screening tests, and physical fitness in- 
ventories, and (b) the dates of major ill- 
nesses, immunizations, dental visits, and 
corrective measures taken. 

8. Organized health instruction on all 
school levels and planned healthful liv- 
ing throughout the school experience. 
At elementary levels this may be under- 
taken as a part of larger projects. At 
secondary levels there is need, in addi- 
tion, for instruction specifically devoted 
to this area. This should not be as a 
“rainy day” substitute for or otherwise 
at the expense of physical education. 
Irrespective of title or departmental 
affiliation such instruction must develop 
accurate knowledge, appropriate atti- 
tudes, and sound habits aimed to fur- 
ther individual and community health. 
This demands at least a semester course 
of organized health instruction on the 
junior high-school level and a semester 
or year course on the senior high-school 
level, equivalent in length and regula- 
tions to other standard courses, to be 
required of all students. These courses 
should be taught by adequately prepared 
teachers and form a requirement for 
graduation. 


9. At the elementary level at least 40 
minutes daily, exclusive of recess periods 
devoted to planned physical education 
activities suited to the grade level in- 
volved. 

10. At the secondary level (grades 7 
to 12) a daily period of vigorous physical 
education. This period should be at 
least as long as the regulation class 
period, and be scheduled within the 
school day. Pupils should be classified 
in respect to sex and grade, ability or 
special needs. Standards should be set 
for passing the course in all grades and 
acceptable performance required for pro- 
motion and graduation. 

11. Expert supervision and direction 
at local and State levels as for other 
fields. In some instances the training 
of a person may qualify him to supervise 
both health and physical education. 

12. The strengthening and extending 
of advisory and consultative services of 
the U. S. Office of Education in these 
areas. 

Further school efforts to improve the 
physical fitness of youth could wisely be 
directed toward (1) extension of health 
inventory and correction of defects in the 
preschool years; (2) insuring sound 
mental health; (3) improvement of child 
nutrition through the provision of ade- 
quate school lunches; (4) provision of 
camping and other extended school serv- 
ices contributing to health; (5) system- 
atic cooperation with all community 
health efforts such as tuberculosis case 
finding, venereal-disease control, and 
maternal and child health clinics, 


Recommendation II. 


It is recommended that teacher-train- 
ing institutions be urged to include 
in their program for training teachers 
instruction and practice in the daily 
observation of children for purposes 
of detecting signs indicating possible 
deviations from normal health and 
development. 


Recommendation III. 

It is recommended that teacher-train- 
ing institutions be urged to give some 
training in the conduct of physical-fit- 
ness activities to all prospective teachers. 


Recommendation IV. 


It is recommended that professional 
training institutions be urged to revise 
if necessary their programs for the train- 
ing of teachers of health and physical 


(Turn to page 24) 
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Children on Opposite Shores 


A Cooperative Plan Between the American 
Junior Red Cross and the U. S. Office 


of Education 


What vast differences the ocean makes 
in the lives of children living on its op- 
posite shores! Though nations on both 
sides the same ocean may be allies in 
the same war, fighting a common enemy 
in behalf of a common cause, the chil- 
dren of lands on one side may be un- 
touched by hostile military action, while 
children of lands on the other side may 
be forced to endure all the horrors that 
result from military conflict. 

In the United States children sleep in 
their own beds in their own homes regu- 
larly every night and sleep undisturbed 
the usual number of hours. They have 
their usual meals regularly. They play 
out in their own and their neighbor’s 
yards and go wandering in the parks and 
fields without thought of danger. They 
have their pets and can give them every 
care, including food. They have an un- 
interrupted supply of water for drinking 
and bathing and for sanitation purposes. 
They can attend church services in their 
accustomed places, They can attend 
schgol regularly in the same place and in 
the same buildings as usual. 

Not so with children in the war-torn 
countries on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. They may be aroused from their 
beds any time of night to seek safety in 
some bomb-proof shelter or may be 
forced regularly to sleep in a subway. 
During the day, the siren may warn them 
off the streets or out of their yards into 
cellars and basements. The approach 
of enemy forces may make it necessary 
for them to abandon their homes and to 
move to distant points. The destruction 
of property and supplies, or the presence 
of enemy hordes may make food supplies 
so scarce that they are no longer prop- 

erly nourished, and their pets may die 
from starvation. 

A wall of their home in which they 
continue to live may be blown out and 
no repairs may be possible. Their supply 
of water may be cut off temporarily or 
permanently thus curtailing bathing, 
laundering, and other sanitary facilities. 

Yet they are all children regardless of 
which side of the ocean they live. They 
have similar needs and similar interests 


in life. They have the same love for 
home comforts, for opportunities to play, 
for adequate and regular food and sleep. 
They have the same longing for food that 
istasty. They have similar needs for liv- 
ing quarters that are well lighted and 
ventilated and comfortably heated, and 
for churches and schools together with 
reading and study materials. 


Tokens of Friendship 


Children are naturally interested in 
other children, even children of foreign 
lands. The children of one country want 
to know how children of other countries 
live and what they do. The distressed 
conditions under which children live in 
one country arouse the sympathy of 
children in another country living under 
more favorable conditions. The school 
children of the United States are inter- 
ested in the school children of the war- 
desecrated countries across the Atlantic. 
They know their brothers and others of 
their loved ones are now across the sea 
fighting and giving their lives to end the 
kind of tyranny that has brought such 
suffering to the children of the other side. 
They, too, want to do something con- 
crete and objective. They would like to 
send them small gifts as tokens of friend- 
ship and to exchange letters with them 
relating to living experiences and activ- 
ities in which children engage. 

To provide at this time opportunities 
to the school children of the United 
States for such a laudable purpose re- 
quires careful planning and special ar- 
rangements. With this end in view rep- 
resentatives of the Department of State, 
the U. S. Office of Education, and the 
American Junior Red Cross have coop- 
erated in the development of a program 
to assure adequate facilities to our school 
children for carrying on. activities that 
seem so desirable. 

The following plan for cooperation be- 
tween the U. S. Office of Education and 
the American Junior Red Cross was 
signed on August 18 by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and Dr. Livingston L. Blair, Di- 
rector of the American Junior Red Cross. 





A PLAN FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION AND THE 
AMERICAN JUNIOR RED Cross TO PROVIDE 
FOR THE VOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION OF 
Boys AND GIRLS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN ProGRAMS To 
ASSIST IN THE EDUCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION OF LIBERATED AREAS 


1. The Office of Education will send a 
letter to State superintendents, telling 
them of the needs of the European coun- 
tries for school] aids which may be appro- 
priately provided by boys and girls in the 
schools through channels of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross; of our under- 
standing of the willingness of the Red 
Cross to collect, transport, and distribute 
materials collected, produced, or pur- 
chased by boys and girls in the schools; 
of our understanding of the policies rel- 
ative to the administration of the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund of the American 
Junior Red Cross, which applies the vol- 
untary contributions of the boys and girls 
in the schools to the support of the large 
projects which cannot be forwarded by 
gifts in kind; of the fact that the local 
Red Cross chapters are prepared to deal 
with schools to extend the Junior Red 
Cross program to include this service; 
and of the desire of the U. S. Office of 
Education that State superintendents 
extend their general approval of the 
American Junior Red Cross program by 
recommending this proposal to the 
schools of their respective States. 

2. The Office of Education, from time 
to time, will issue in EDUCATION FoR VIC- 
tory notices of and reports on plans of 
cooperation between the schools and the 
Junior Red Cross. 

3. The Red Cross and the Office of 
Education will advise the Department of 
State of the plan agreed to by the Red 
Cross and the U. S. Office of Education: 

a. That the Office will assist the 
American Junior Red Cross in get- 
ting the plan for the contribution of 
materials by schools under way in 
the schools of this country. 

b. That the American Junior Red 
Cross will be responsible for the col- 
lection of the materials from the 
schools and for their transportation 
and will maintain the National 
Children’s Fund so as to provide the 
opportunity for the support of pro- 
grams of assistance through contri- 
butions of money. 

c. That the American Junior Red 
Cross, in its responsibility for the 
distribution of the materials and the 
administration of National Chil- 
dren’s Fund projects in Europe, will 
establish such clearance with the 
State Department as will facilitate 
the program and prevent duplication 
of effort. 
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d. That the Department of State 
be asked to transmit for the Office of 
Education communications to the 
ministries of education in countries 
where it is proposed to render such 
services. Such communicationsavill 
describe the plan of cooperation be- 
tween the American Junior Red 
Cross and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, giving some details about the 
service to be rendered and the poli-~ 
cies and procedures of the Red Cross 
which will apply in carrying out that 
service, 

e. That the American Red Cross 
will utilize channels created by ex- 
isting international Red Cross agree- 
ments to the fullest extent in secur- 
ing infarmation on those needs 
which may be met most appropri- 
ately by the distribution of materials 
and by the financing of projects 
which would assist in educational 
rehabilitation. 

f. That the American Junior Red 
Cross will maintain such staff as 
may be necessary to discover needs, 
plan for distribution and inaugurate 
projects of the National Children’s 
Fund, but will rely primarily on the 
organizations, institutions, and reg- 
ular local controls of the groups as- 
sisted to direct the application and 
the development of the programs of, 
assistance, 


Voluntary Assistance 
Asked 


In accordance with the above plan the 
Commissioner of Education, on August 25, 
sent the following letter to each chief 
State school officer: 

“I am confident that boys and girls in 
schools of the United States will want to 
share in programs which will assist in 
the educational rehabilitation of lib- 
erated nations. They recognize that op- 
portunities for education which have 
been available to them during recent 
years have been denied to many boys and 
girls in other lands. Properly planned 
and carefully directed programs which 
enlist the efforts of American youth can 
help to provide that voluntary assistance 
which is so greatly appreciated by other 
boys and girls, 

“School administrators and teachers 
will, I am sure, wish to encourage the 
participation of schools in such projects, 
but in doing so will guard against ap- 
peals which would exploit the generos- 
ity of pupils, and against projects which 
violate State and local standards of 
school administration. They know that 
it is necessary to restrict the number and 
variety of projects enlisting pupil par- 
ticipation, 





“In this connection I desire to say that 
the American Junior Red Cross is gen- 
erally approved and endorsed by educa- 
tors and is uniquely equipped to work 
with the schools in providing channels 
through which American youth may as- 
sist in the educational rehabilitation of 
the liberated nations. Boys and girls in 
over 65 percent of the elementary and 
secondary schools of the United States 
are now enrolled in the American Junior 
Red Cross. Public, private, and paro- 
chial schools join in the local, national, 
and international programs of this or- 
ganization. It extends to these schools 
the efficient international facilities of the 
American Red Cross. The nonpolitical 
and humanitarian purposes of the Red 
Cross prescribe the policies which guide 
programs of the junior division. 


Through Established Channels 


“For over 25 years, teachers and school 
administrators have assisted in building 
the programs and in planning the proj- 
ects of the American Junior Red Cross. 
The international programs developed 
during these years have been tested and 
approved in the schools and have been 
applied abroad with the most construc- 
tive results. With the increasing oppor- 
tunity to contribute to educational re- 
habilitation projects abroad and with 
concurrently increasing pupil participa- 
tion, these international programs will 
be found adequate for the schools. Co- 
operation between local Red Cross chap- 
ters and the teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators of schools, will provide 
pupils with sound and effective oppor- 
tunities for service through established 
international channels. 

“Within the schools a large number 
of American Junior Red Cross gift boxes 
will be filled with educational and recre- 
ational articles for individual children. 
Classroom groups will prepare for ex- 
change many more international school 
correspondence albums. Increased con- 
tributions to the National Children’s 
Fund will finance projects meeting spe- 
cial emergency needs. Members of the 
American Junior Red Cross have sup- 
ported the National Children’s Fund for 
25 years. They are eager to expand their 
fund to help other boys and girls recreate 
for themselves the courage and confi- 
dence required to operate their own 
projects. They will respond to increased 
opportunities which the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund will provide to assist in proj- 
ects associated with rehabilitation pro- 
grams, 


All Grades Can Participate 


“These and other projects, which may 
be established within Red Cross policy 
to meet known needs, should permit all 
grades of schools to participate. Of 
course, all needs of children in reoccupied 
nations cannot be met through Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross programs. How- 
ever, that voluntary assistance which 
may be given most effectively by boys 
and girls. in our schools can be given 
through Junior Red Cross international 
service programs. I am assured that the 
American Junior Red Cross will extend 
its channels to meet needs except where 
the insurmountable obstacles of war or 
problems incident to basic negotiations 
for peace prevent transportation and 
prevent exchanges of materials and cor- 
respondence. Therefore, the _ schools 
will be satisfactorily represented by their 
participation in the American Junior 
Red Cross program. 

“This letter is written for the purpose 
of securing your support of this program 
in the schools of your State. In desig- 
nating the American Junior Red Cross 
as the organization to direct school pro- 
grams which will contribute to the edu- 
cational rehabilitation of liberated na- 
tions, teachers and school officers ex- 
press confidence in their own school pro- 
grams and confidence in the ability of the 
American Junior Red Cross to apply 
those programs to constructive interna- 
tional service.” 





Radio Education in 
Chicago 

Five major commercial radio stations, 
supplemented by the Chicago Board of 
Education’s owned and operated FM 
station, WBEZ, carried radio programs 
into 5,800 classrooms of the city public 
schools during the months of February 
through June 1944, according to a semi- 
annual report of radio listening in 
the Chicago schools, released by the 
Radio Council. One or more broadcasts 
were heard by 263,561 students in 403 
schools during any average week in the 
5-month period covered by the survey. 

The number of frequency modulation 
receivers in the schools doubled during 
the last half of the school year 1943-44. 
Total hours of operation for the FM 
Station WBEZ increased from 207 hours 
for the first half of the year to 385 hours. 
Total time on commercial stations in- 
creased from 31 hours and 30 minuics 
to 48 hours and 30 minutes. 
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Building a United World 


A Study Guide on the United Nations in 


War and Peace 


The following guide on the United 
Nations in War and Peace was prepared 
by the United Nations Information Office 
in cooperation with the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


I. Introduction 


The preparation of the United Nations 
Education Kit has been based upon the 
belief that education must play an in- 
creasing role in training youth to clarify 
its ideas on the many problems that con- 
front the world today. This belief has 
been effectively stated by the Interna- 
tional Education Assembly in the follow- 
ing words: 


“The rising emphasis on the dem- 
ocratic participation by all the peo- 
ple in determining the direction of 
social policy makes universal edu- 
cation mandatory. In addition, the 
very rapid expansion of knowledge, 
the great extension of transporta- 
tion and communication through 
the airplane and the radio, the more 
intimate contacts and interchanges 
between cultural groups, the greater 
economic and cultural interdepend- 
ence, and the need and the likeli- 
hood of extensive cooperation among 
nations in the post-war period, ail 
point to the need of appropriate 
education to give the people an 
understanding of this emerging 
world, and to support wise coopera- 
tive action among nations.” 


With the object of meeting inquiries 
for background information about the 
United Nations in war and peace, public 
and private agencies have prepared an 
abundance of material. It seems, how- 
ever, that there is no single source giv- 
ing an over-all picture of the United 
Nations—of which the United States is 
today a member. The materials con- 
tained in the United Nations Education 
Kit have been selected for this purpose, 
and to provide a basis for study by senior 
high school, college, and adult groups. 

Each kit contains 1 reprint of this 
article, “Building a United World,” and 
15 student manuals called The United 
Nations Today and Tomorrow. The lat- 
ter provide basic material for individual 
study, arranged in terms of five problems 
or subdivisions. The treatment of each 
problem suggests that ‘ith a class of 


high-school seniors, 2 days or lessons 
might be given it. Allowing a day for 
launching the course and another for 
terminating it, the teaching of a unit on 
the United Nations would require about 
2 weeks of school time. But if effective 
learning activities were employed, and 
the supplementary readings used, a 
longer time would be needed. In the case 
of a school study club or adult group, the 
student manual and other materials are 
arranged so that they may be covered in 
from three to five meetings. 

Each packet also contains 15 supple- 
mentary monographs on The United Na- 
tions—Peoples and Countries. Here each 
of the 37 United Nations is treated in 
terms of geography, history, cultural 
uniqueness, political system, economy, 
and wartime role. It is intended to en- 
rich the study of the student manual, 
which necessarily treats all the nations 
together. There are various ways in 
which the supplementary monographs 
may be used. Each student may be as- 
signed as official reporter for a given 
nation, or committees may be formed, 
each being assigned a group of nations. 

Finally, there are 21 large picture 
charts in each packet. Most of these 
deal with individual United Nations. 
They include (a) a reproduction of some 
famous cultural symbol of each nation, 
(b) annotated illustrations of war and 
peacetime contribution, (c) appropri- 
ate insets. Other charts illustrate the 
cooperation of the United Nations. 
These picture charts are intended to pro- 
vide visual stimulus, and to translate 
many items of consideration into graphic 
form. If space allows, they should be 
posted, and used for frequent reference. 

The teacher or discussion leader should 
acquaint himself adequately with the ma- 
terials of the packet. The suggested 
readings should be checked, to make sure 
that some will be at hand. 


II. What Is the Aim in Di- 
recting a Study of the 
United Nations Today and 
Tomorrow? 


1. The circumstances that led to the 
formation of the United Nations, and the 
principal methods of their wartime col- 
laboration.—The highlights of the road 


to war should be set forth.’ The world- 
wide economic collapse of the early thir- 
ties induced political unrest and eco- 
nomic despair. Ideals of cooperation 
and disarmament, embodied in instru- 
ments such as the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and expressed in the 
Locarno Treaties and the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, were pushed in the background by 
the new ideology of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, which glorified the Authoritarian 
State, the nation-in-arms, and the mis- 
sion of world conquest. 

France, Britain, and the United States 
made effort to avoid the armed conflict 
that would be the logical result of the 
authoritarian ideas. But at last, in Sep- 
tember 1939, Germany’s invasion of Po- 
land forced Britain and France to declare 
war, as the only way to meet the evil. 
The U.S.S. R., invaded in June 1941, and 
the United States of America, attacked 
by Japan 6 months later, also found that 
their only security lay in close military 
and political collaboration with the other 
anti-Fascist powers. 

This collaboration enabled the Allies 
to move from desperate defense to suc- 
cessful world-wide offensives. An un- 
derstanding of the spirit and the chief 
agencies of cooperation of the United 
Nations is essential to an understanding 
of the course of the war, and will suggest 
effective approaches to peacetime recon- 
struction. ‘ 

2. The war and post-war goals of the 
United Nations—The immediate war- 
time goal is unconditional surrender of 
our enemies. Long-term goals have 
been stated in the Atlantic Charter and 
other agreements accepted by all the 
United Nations. Continual consultation, 
and such major conferences as at Casa- 
blanca, Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran, 
have not only coordinated wartime strat- 
egy, but to a large extent laid down lines 
of action once victory is won. 

3. The chief problems that have arisen 
and will arise from the successive vic- 
tories of the United Nations.—These will 
include short-term problems such as care 
of refugees, relief, housing, public health, 
restoration of economic life; and long- 
term problems such as localization of 
civil strife, territorial adjustments, long- 
term economic and political reconstruc- 
tion. The teacher or discussion leader 
will, of course, have to adapt his treat- 
ments to the study time available, and 
the degree of maturity of the group. 

4. Approaches proposed for the solu- 
tion of these problems.—Examples of 
agencies of the United Nations employed 
for the solution of post-war problems are 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
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tation Administration and the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Office. 

5. Understanding of the different peo- 
ples of the United Nations.—This is 
essential to effective international co- 
operation, and the need is urgent. The 
study should not be confined to common 
purposes but, as far as means allow, every 
effort should be made to appreciate the 
unique qualities and special problems 
and interests of all the world’s peoples. 

6. Appreciation of the fact that the 
peace settlement and post-war recon- 
struction involve the welfare of the indi- 
vidual as well as of the nations.—Even 
in a country not on the battlefront, such 
as the United States of America, every- 
one is involved. The realization of a 
personal stake in world affairs must be 
carried over into peace. After two world 
wars, no apology is needed for insisting 
that we cannot live by ourselves alone, 
and that what goes on in the rest of 
the world concerns us individually. A 
serious attempt should be made to per- 
sonalize interest in post-war and peace- 
time public questions. 


III. The United Nations in 

Perspective 

In January 1942 the representatives of 
26 nations, then at war with the aggres- 
sor powers, signed the United Nations 
Declaration at Washington, D.C. They 
pledged that their governments would 
employ their full military and economic 
resources against those members of the 
Tripartite Patt and its adherents with 
which they were at war, and that they 
would not make a separate armistice or 
peace. Representatives of 9 other na- 
tions have since signed the Declaration; 
and spokesmen of the Free French and 
Free Danes have associated them with 
its principles. 

In their joint Declaration the United 
Nations declared that they were “con- 
vinced that complete victory over their 
enemies is essential to defend life, liberty, 
independence, and religious freedom, and 
to preserve human rights and justice in 
their own lands as well as in other lands, 
and that they are now engaged in a com- 
mon struggle against savage and brutal 
forces seeking to subjugate the world.” 

They also pledged their material re- 
sources, manpower, leadership, and their 
sacred honor to victory under arms. 

The United Nations constitute what 
President Roosevelt has called “the 
mightiest coalition in history.” Despite 
their cultural differences and national 
interests, they have succeeded in defin- 
ing, and working effectively toward, a 
common goal. 


United Nations Education Kit 


The United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y., has just completed the preparation of an education kit of curriculum 
materials on the United Nations for use with high-school and college classes 
as well as adult groups.* The U. S. Office of Education has cooperated in 
the preparation of the kit. A sufficient number of copies of the various 
materials listed below are included in the kit, to make its use practicable in 
classes with an enrollment of approximately 30 students. 

The kit is made up of the following materials: 

1. One copy of a reprint of the article printed herewith, Building a 
United World. This article suggests how the material of the kit might 


be used with classes or groups. 


2. Fifteen copies of The United Nations—Peoples and Countries. 
This monograph contains a short descriptive story of each of the United 


Nations. 


3. Fifteen copies of The United Nations Today and Tomorrow. This 
booklet describes how the United Nations came into existence, what their 
achievements have been, and some of the problems with which they are 


confronted. 


4. Twenty-one poster-charts of illustrative material. These posters 
present maps and pictures of the United Nations, as well as short com- 
ments about cultural and historical Highlights of each country. 


* The kit is available for purchase at $3.50 from the United Nations Information 


Office at the address shown above. 


Copies of the different parts of the kit may be purchased for larger classes. 





The United Nations have created joint 
agencies to administer the development 
and pooling of their essential resources. 
The great instrument of Lend-Lease, 
adopted by the United States in March 
1941, has been expanded into reciprocal 
aid agreements participated in by all 
the Allies. 

Through consultation between the 
heads of state, diplomatic, and other rep- 
resentatives, and their military advisers, 
they have coordinated their strategy and 
planning on a world-wide basis. In con- 
ference and discussion, they have not 
only formulated common aims, but have 
freely given expression to their national 
interests, and, in large measure, moved 
toward the solution of their individual 
differences. Policies have been formu- 
lated reaching far beyond the termina- 
tion of the war, and set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter, and the other major 
agreements. 

Wartime cooperation has been achieved 
in the military, political, and economic 
fields. These are precisely the areas in 
which effective action will also be re- 
quired in time of peace. Many wartime 
agencies can be adjusted to peacetime 
needs—other agencies will need to be 
created. By making effective use of 
them, the peoples of the world will be 
able to press on the fight for freedom 
from want, and for freedom of mind and 
spirit. 


IV. Individual and Group 
Activities to Promote In- 
terest, Appreciation, and 
Understanding 


Directed reading, chart study, and 
group discussion are forms of activity 
which are basic to effective learning. 
Beyond these are many types of activi- 
ties which may be adapted to individual 
and group learning. These, if wisely 
directéd, will encourage creative expres- 
sion, capitalize upon and further con- 
structive interests, translate content in- 
to meaningful terms, and encourage 
group thinking and action. 

However, skillful instruction and fruit- 
ful discussion are not measured by the 
variety and number of learning activi- 
ties employed; rather, they are measured 
by the success with which the teacher 
or discussion leader adapts them. The 
activities suggested below have been se- 
lected on the basis of experience, and 
in terms of the content of the United Na- 
tions Education Kit. 


Student Reports and 
Book Reviews 


Essays—Composition in English classes 
may be given to essays on specific aspects 
of the United Nations. 

Newspaper projects.—An issue of the 
school newspaper may be devoted to the 
United Nations. Members of the school 
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newspaper staff may prepare news items 
and articles on the United Nations for 
the local newspapers. 

Scrapbook and bulletin-board proj- 
ects.—Social-studies classes may start a 
scrapbook, to be continued through the 
year. A section of the bulletin board 
may be set aside for items on the United 
Nations, both pictorial and printed. Se- 
lection should be employed to include 
items of both timely and lasting signifi- 
cance. 

Book, magazine, and pamphlet ez- 
hibit—To be arranged in the school 
library. Assistance for this may be ob- 
tained from organizations such as the 
United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., which 
may be able to supplement the libraries’ 
resources, 

Stamp collection—Members of the 
group may be given opportunity to dis- 
play their collections and explain their 
significance, or a stamp collector in the 
community may come in to do this. 

Museum project.—A survey of the com- 
munity may reveal the availability of 
handcrafts, letters, pictures, etc., with 
which to arrange a temporary collection 
on the United Nations. 

Parade of national flags.—Sets of small 
flags may be purchased from many 
sources. Members of the class or the art 
classes may make paper flags. Students 
should become acquainted with flag de- 
signs. The flags may be used for exhibits 
or to identify book displays. 

Poster parade.—Art classes may make 
a number of posters stressing significant 
facts or ideas about the United Nations. 

Geography projects. —-Geography 
classes May prepare a chart or an exhibit 
showing whence the many products used 
in the local community come, and 
whither items of local production go. 
They may arrange a transportation and 
communications exhibit, showing the 
global character of present-day living. 

Musical performance and apprecia- 
tion.—The school musical organizations 
and school assembly may learn to play 
and sing songs and anthems of the United 
Nations. Musical recordings represent- 
ing the United Nations may be selected 
for use in music appreciation classes. 

Radio scripts and recordings.—Radio 
Scripts for Victory, circulated by the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C., include such titles as “I’m an 
American”; “We've Got Something 
Here”; “Our English Heritage”; “Our 
Hispanic Heritage.” Radio Transcrip- 
tions for Victory, circulated by the same 
source, include such recordings as “This 
New World of Peace”; “Madam Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Address before Congress.” 


These may be used over a public address 
system, or over a local radio station. 

Motion pictures.—A list of films on the 
United Nations will be found at the end 
of this manual. 

Dramatic activities—The dramatic 
club may write a one-act play on the 
United Nations, and give it before the 
school assembly. Appropriate plays may 
be secured from play publishers. A 
number of plays suitable for this theme 
may be secured from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington 6, D.C. 

A United Nations Community Day— 
It is suggested that this be used as a cul- 
minating activity, and that it be centered 
in the school. The first part of it may 
take the form of a school exhibit and 
open house. Book exhibits, poster dis- 
plays, chart and map exhibits, and other 
graphic materials bearing on the United 
Nations should be appropriately ar- 
ranged. Class work in the social studies, 
geography, English, music, art, and other 
Subjects should be centered on the 
United Nations. The second part of the 
day’s program, the climax, may assume 
the form of a United Nations celebration 
in the school auditorium. A program 
such as the following is merely sug- 
gestive: 

A Medley of United Nations Songs 

(High-school orchestra) 
What Are We Fighting For 
(Talk) 

Parade of the Wational Standards 
Selected National Anthems 
(High-school chorus) 

United in Peace 
(Talk) 

A One-Act Play 
(Dramatics Club) 
The National Anthem 


V. Questions for Discussion 
and Suggested Readings 
Based on the Student 
Manual: ‘*The United 
Nations Today and 
Tomorrow” 


Chapter I. Who Are the United 

Nations? 

1. What immediate goal have the 
United Nations as a fighting team set 
for themselves? 

2. In what sense may the United 
Nations be regarded as a working team? 

3. By what act were the United Nations 
formed? How many United Nations are 
there? What is meant by a cooperating 
nation? 

4. What twofold lesson did the demo- 
cratic nations learn from the coming of 
the war? 





5. What is the approximate strength 
of the United Nations? 

6. In what respects were the United 
Nations unprepared for war? 

7. Why may it be said that the United 
Nations form the greatest team ever 
assembled in the history of mankind? 
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Chapter II. Forerunners of the 
United Nations 


1. Give three historic examples of the 
application of the idea of “common ac- 
tion for the common good” on a national 
scale. 

2. What was the main purpose of the 
Second Hague Peace Conference of 1907? 
The services of the Court of Arbitration 
which it set up were to be open to what 
nations or group of nations? 

3. What is the best example of regional 
cooperation with which Americans are 
most familiar? 
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Chapter III. How the United 
Nations Came Into Being 


1. Enumerate the principal develop- 
ments and events which relate to the 
opening of the Second World War. How 
did the democratic nations respond to 
these developments? 

2. What phase of the war has been 
called the “phoney war?” Why was it 
so described? 

3. What initial action did Great 
Britain and France take in November 
1939 to promote their common defense? 

4. What is meant by the term “Gov- 
ernments-in-Exile?” What contribu- 
tions did these governments offer to 
make for the defense of the democratic 
nations? 

5. By what means did the United 
States before entering the War promote 
her own defenzve as well as that of the 
Allies? The Lend-Lease Act signified a 
recognition of what two basic principles? 

6. June 22 and December 7, 1941, 
marked the entry of Russia and the 
United States into the War. In what 
sense may it be said that these events 
marked a turning point of the War? 
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Chapter IV. How the United 
Nations Cooperate in War 


1. In what sense may the North Afri- 
can campaign be considered a milestone 
in United Nations history? What have 
heen the general effects of the air as- 
saults and guerrilla warfare upon the 
Allied cause? 

2. Who have been largely responsible 
for the planning of over-all strategy? 
Enumerate some of the principal global 
councils. What is the responsibility of 
the combined Chiefs of Staff? What 
subcommittees function under this Staff? 

3. By what means are the many ma- 
terials needed at the battle fronts se- 
cured and supplied? 

4. Enumerate four examples of re- 
gional planning in the conduct of the 
war. 

5. The joint military commands cover 
what three forms or types of warfare? 
What are several well-known examples 
of such joint military commands? By 
what means have the United Nations 
given aid to the Russian Command? 
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Chapter V. How the United Na- 
tions Cooperate Toward Peace 


1. Into what three broad categories 
may the problems of the post-war world 
be divided? 

2. What is the responsibility of the 
European Advisory Commission? For 
what purpose was the organization of 
the Allied Military Government set up? 

3. For what reasons will it be diffi- 
cult to provide food, clothing, shelter, 
and medical care for the peoples of the 
devastated nations? 

4. What are the purposes and the 
scope of the work to be done by the Unit- 
ed Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration? What other agencies 
have been created to deal with medium 
range post-war problems? 

5. Lifting the living standard of all 
the peoples of the world is a long term 
goal which the United Nations have set 
for themselves. How do the production 
and distribution of food, distribution of 
raw materials, monetary stabilization, 
and the promotion of world trade relate 
to this problem? 

6. What steps have already been taken 
to build a post-war world in which men 
shall live in peace and security? 
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Rural Education 
Conference 


A conference on rural education ‘is 
scheduled to be held in the White House 
October 3-5, the National Education As- 
sociation announces. Financed and 
planned by the National Education As- 
sociation, the conference will bring to its 
sessions some 200 leaders of groups 
whose economic and social interests are 
linked with the prosperity of rural 
American life. Farmers, educators, la- 
bor leaders, publishers of agricultural 
journals, the rural press, Government of- 
ficials, farm organizations, industrialists, 
public health officials, and parents who 
are especially concerned with the schools 
of open country and village are among 
those who will be in attendance. 

Matters to be considered at the four 
sessions of the conference include the 
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interdependence of rural and urban eco- 
nomics, the health of rural young people, 
the extension of educational opportunity 
to many thousands of farm children to 
whom it is now denied, and the post-war 
conversion plans of farm schools. 

It is expected by the sponsors of the 
first White House Conference devoted 
exclusively to rural children that Con- 


- gressional legislation will eventuate from 


its findings, according to the NEA 
statement. 


Cooperating with Charl Ormond Wil- 
liams, executive chairman of the confer- 
ence and director of Field Service of the 
National Education Association, are co- 
chairman Howard A. Dawson, director 
of Rural Service of the NEA, and co- 
chairman R. B. Marston, director of the 
Division of Legislative and Federal Rela- 
tions of the NEA, and his associate direc- 
tor, Glenn Archer. 

Calling together well-known leaders of 
rural education, the chairman arranged 
with them to divide the country into nine 
regions from which to draw members and 
participants in the Conference. Geo- 
graphical representation, therefore, will 
be provided for as well as a balance of 
vocational, economic, and social groups. 





Paintings of Naval 
Medicine 


The wartime role of Navy doctors, 
showing the treatment of sick and in- 
jured naval personnel in the war, will be 
the subject of a special exhibition of 
paintings at the National Gallery of Art, 
September 10 to October 8, as announced 
by David E. Finley, Director. 

First aid under fire, transporting of 
casualties, treatment at underground 
hospitals, blood plasma transfusions, and 
scenes of convalescence are among the 
subjects of the 75 or more paintings to be 
on display. These paintings, from the 
Abbott Collection, are being donated to 
the United States Government. 

The artists and the scenes they painted 
are as follows: 

Joseph Hirsch: Emergencies at Guad- 
alcanal, New Guinea, the Fijis, Pearl 
Harbor, and New Caledonia. 

Kerr Eby: The work of the Medical ° 
Corps during the landings at Tarawa and 
Bougainville. 

David Stone Martin and Irwin Hoff- 
man: Training undergone by the Medical 
Corpsmen at the Navy Medical Field 
Service School, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

Carlos Andreson: Treatment of special 
cases at the Medical Center at Bethesda, 
Md. 

Julian Levi: Treatment of conva- 
lescents at Norfolk Naval Hospital, 
Portsmouth, Va. 
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Government Activities 


Study of Financial Status of 
Colleges 


Just before the Congress recessed for 
July 1944, the House of Representatives 
adopted H. Res. 592. The resolution 
reads as follows: 


“Resolved, That the Committee on Ed- 
ucation is authorized and directed— 

“(a) To make a study of the effect 
upon colleges and universities through- 
out the United States of (1) reduction 
in enrollment and in faculties as a result 
of services by students and faculty mem- 
bers in the armed forces of the United 
States or in other war activities, and (2) 
recent curtailment and prospective fur- 
ther curtailment of Army and Navy 
training programs in such colleges and 
universities; with a view to determining 
means by which such effects may be 
alleviated. 

“(b) To formulate, as soon as prac- 
ticable, for consideration by the House, 
such legislation as the committee deems 
appropriate for the purpose of alleviating 
such effects. 

“Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolu- 
tion, the committee (a) may employ and 
fix the compensation of such experts and 
such clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants as it finds necessary; (b) may, 
with the consent of the head of any de- 
partment or agency of the United States, 
utilize the services, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of such department or agency; 
and (c) may request such information 
and assistance as it deems desirable from 
individuals, organizations, and agencies, 
both within and outside of government.” 


The Committee on Education of the 
House of Representatives under the 
chairmanship of Graham A. Barden, 
Congressman from North Carolina, has 
set up the machinery for making the 
study required by the resolution. The 
committee appointed as director of the 
Study Dr. Francis Brown, who is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the American Council 
on Education, and was responsible for the 
series of bulletins entitled “Higher Edu- 
cation and National Defense,” published 
since the beginning of the defense period 
by the American Council on Education. 

To help in formulating the procedures 
of the study, the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the House has appointed an ad- 
visory committee of educators made up 
of the following: 


Homer P. Rainey, president, University 
of Texas; Herbert J. Herring, dean of 
arts and sciences, Duke University; 
Robert B. Stewart, business officer, Pur- 
due University; Cloyd H. Marvin, presi- 
dent, George Washington University; 
Charles A. Anderson, president, Coe Col- 
lege; Roscoe L. West, president, New 
Jersey State Teachers College; Walter C. 
Eells, executive secretary, American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges; Herman L. 
Donovan, president, University of Ken- 
tucky; Father Wm. J. Murphy, president, 
Boston College; G. Herbert Smith, presi- 
dent, Willamette University; William 
Couper, executive officer and business 
manager, Virginia Military Institute; 
Calvert N. Ellis, president, Juniata Col- 
lege. 

This advisory committee met in Wash- 
ington on August 15, 16, and 17. Among 
the decisions reached was that a careful 
and comprehensive study would need to 
be made of the extent of recent and 
prospective reduction in enrollments and 
in faculties and the effect of this reduc- 
tion upon the financial situation of the 
colleges. Accordingly, a questionnaire 
was devised which will presently be sent 
to all the colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 

This questionnaire covers some of the 
items which have been included in the 
annual survey carried on by the U. S. 
Office of Education each fall since 1941. 
Accordingly, the survey which the Office 
will conduct as of October 15, 1944, will 
be coordinated with the study being made 
by the Committee on Education of the 
House of Representatives so as to avoid 
duplicating any items in the two studies. 


Institution and 
Association Activities 


School .for Executives and 
Leaders in Teacher Edu- 
cation 


Approximately 250 teacher-education 
executives and other educational leaders, 
of whom over one-third were teachers- 
college presidents or their representa- 
tives, took part in the discussions of a 10- 
day work conference concluded August 
24 at the State 4-H Camp at Jackson’s 
Mill, W. Va. Others present included 


university deans and professors of edu- 
cation, members of State departments of 
education, principals and superintend- 
ents of secondary and other schools, 
members of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education, and representatives of the 
U. S. Office of Education and other edu- 
cational agencies and groups. The 
school was sponsored jointly by the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and the Commission on Teacher 
Education. 

One purpose of the meeting was the 
cooperative consideration of problems in 
teacher education. Assisted by consult- 
ants, small discussion groups concentrat- 
ed on ways and means for meeting cur- 
rent problems in teacher education, and 
for putting their recommendations into 
effect. 

Representative areas in which prob- 
lems were considered included: Post-war 
international relationships; institutional 
relationships with the Federal and State 
governments, as in the administration of 
veterans’ educational aids; community 
relationships; child development and 
the education of teachers; staff organiza- 
tion and development; curriculum im- 
provement; and student counseling, re- 
cruitment, and selection. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission on 
Teacher Education, now being made 
available in a number of printed volumes 
covering several years’ work of the Com- 
mission, were outlined and discussed. 

Among the findings and conclusiens 
reached by the group, those which in- 
volved practical applications of the con- 
cept of democracy in education probably 
were given most attention. These ap- 
plications ranged from greater utiliza- 
tion of the best thought of the faculties 
in colleges and public schools in policy- 
making, and the wider participation of 
pupils in classroom activities, to the co- 
operative promotion of international un- 
derstanding, good will, and welfare by the 
various nations of the world. 

Greatly increased emphasis upon child 
growth and development in numerous 
subjects such as psychology and biologi- 
cal sciences was strongly advocated as 
the result of the research sponsored by 
the Commission at the Collaboration 
Center on Human Development and 
Education at the University of Chicago. 
Increased emphasis upon the general or 
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liberal-cultural education of teachers 
was alsc stressed. 

Problems in faculty organization and 
administration, which are particularly 
pressing as a result of wartime losses of 
students, changes in programs caused by 
introduction or loss of war-training con- 
tracts, and loss of staff members to war- 
related positions, led to recommenda- 
tions for better staff personnel practices. 
Increased security of tenure was advyo- 
cated, but not at the expense of student 
welfare. The educational interests of 
students have priority over all else. The 
problem of small classes was felt to be 
only temporary. Concern was expressed 
over possible shortages of competent 
teachers after the war. 

The loss of more than 50 percent in 
the enrollments of teachers colleges since 
1940 will undoubtedly affect both the 
quantity and the quality of teaching 
service in the post-war period. While 
it was agreed that improved teachers’ 
salaries and working conditions are the 
best remedies for the teacher shortages, 
the need for much greater attention to 
student and teacher recruiting was 
pointed out. It was suggested that 
teachers everywhere could assist by call- 
ing the attention of desirable prospects 
to the advantages of teaching as a pro- 
fession. 

Although further increase in emphasis 
upon vocational education is anticipated, 
the need of all teachers for good general 
education was considered imperative. 
Improvements suggested in this part of 
the teacher’s education centered largely 
in proposals for making general educa- 
tional materials more functional; that is, 
more nearly preparatory for the every- 
day activities of life. Periodic revision 
of the curriculum to meet changing so- 
cial, civic, economic, and other needs was 
advocated. 

Various aspects of the movement in 
recent years toward preparing teachers 
for more effective participation in com- 
munity life were discussed in the work- 
ing groups. It was agreed that no pro- 
gram of teacher education is complete if 
it does not provide prospective teachers 
with a better understanding of the social, 
civic, economic, and religious life of their 
communities. Ways of extending the 
campus to the community were sug- 
gested; for example, the development of 
more and of better off-campus training 
school work; community surveys; and 
the visitation of community homes, insti- 
tutions, and public service agencies. 





Chart 1. ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1900-1945 








‘School year ending Jane 30 





1918 1920 


237,508 264,345 35,213 03,558 697,880 


1925 1935 1940 1945 


680,203 1,100,737 1,120,210 1,493,203 060,000 


Trends in Higher Education Enrollment During the 


Century 


Some data on trends in enrollment of 
students in higher education, together 
with some suggestions for their study, are 
presented by Henry G. Badger, associate 
specialist in educational statistics, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

From about the turn of the present 
century to the beginning of World War I 
student enrollment in higher education 
increased at a fairly even rate (table 1). 
During that war it stood practically still, 
suffering a loss of less than one-tenth of 
1 percent. Immediately after the war it 
began to increase, and continued to do 
so until it suffered another set-back dur- 
ing the latter years of the depression. 
It then resumed its normal trend up- 
ward, and finally reached an estimated 
total of 1,538,800 in 1940-41. 

The present war, however, has caused 
the sharpest decrease in enrollment of 
nonmilitary students known in the recent 
history of American higher education. 
Furthermore, there appears. good reason 
for believing that the school year just 
opening will see an even lower enroll- 
ment than that recorded in the year just 
past. The present estimate for 1944-45 
is 560,000 students. 

When the total enrollment is broken 
down by sex (table 2) and the trend for 
each sex noted, some significant and per- 
haps conflicting conclusions may be 
drawn. It appears that from 1931-32 to 
1940-41 the enrollment of each sex in- 
creased steadily, except for the break in 
1932-34. The effect of the outbreak of 
hostilities in the fall of 1941 is then 
clearly shown in the sharp and continued 


decreases in men students, and the some- 
what slower but nonetheless apparent 
decreases in number of women students 
since that time. 

It is noteworthy that whereas the 
number of women in higher education is 
now Slightly larger than the number in 
1931-32, the number of men has dropped 
to the point where in the coming year 
fewer than 10 percent of their normal en- 
rollment is expected. 

A similar trend is noticeable in the en- 
rollment of students in college for the 
first time—a figure roughly correspond- 
ing to enrollment of freshmen but not 
quite identical with it (table 3). Here 
the number of men is dropping almost to 
the vanishing point, whereas the number 
of women is somewhat more than hold- 
ing its own. 

What these figures may mean to the 
Officer planning for the post-war period 
is more or less problematical. In the 
present situation it is doubtful whether 
any one trend line, even for a single indi- 
vidual institution, may be calculated 
with any degree of precision. There are 
too many factors involved, some of 
which are beyond the range of confident 
assumption, ‘ 

Some of these factors are: (1) the date 
of the end of the war; (2) the speed of 
demobilization and the speed of recon- 
version of industry to a peacetime basis; 
(3) the number of veterans who, being 
eligible for continuance of coilege work, 
will accept the public aid now availabie 
or to be made available for such contin- 
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Table 1.—Enrollment in higher 
education, 1899-1900 to 1944-45 





Enroll- 
ment 


Enroll- oe 
Year ment Year 





237, 502 *996, 041 
264, 345 ¢ 1, 053, 955 
355, 213 3-3 *1, 077, 092 
353, 535 ‘ 1, 100, 737 


356, 179 *1, 127, 111 
361, 270 31-3: 1, 154, 117 
378, 845 32-35 *1, 103, 634 
403, 558 || 1933-2 1, 055, 360 
441, 059 “ *1, 129, 210 


1916-17 *440, 902 || 1935-36 1, 208, 227 
1917-18 , 743 1936-37 *1, 277, 576 
1918-19 3, < ‘ 1, 350, 905 
1919-20_.....- 597, 880 x *1, 420, 273 
*638, 124 1, 494, 203 


-681, 076 








yaaa 1943-44... 
1925-26... 041, 310 || 1944-45 











* Estimated, 


Table 2.—Enrollment in higher 
education, by sex, 1931-32 to 
1944-45 





Men Women Total 





WP, cc cacivce 667, 181 486, 936 1, 154, 117 
1932-33" -| 640, 8 462, 827 1, 103, 634 
1933-34 --| 615, 72 439, 640 1, 055, 360 
1934-35° . 468, 014 1, 129, 210 


1935-36 9, 674 1, 208, 227 
1936-37°.. a 55, 49% 52% 1, 277, 576 
1937-38... ..| 803, 89% 547, 1, 350, 905 
1938-39"... ..| 847, 793 7 1, 420, 273 
1939-40 3, 2 1, 494, 203 
1940-41° 919,911 | 618, 889 1, 538, 300 


818, 559 | 585, 431 1, 403, 990 
8,350 | 520, 800 1, 209, 150 


os ~77"| 279, 468 | 553, 807 $33, 275 
1944-45° , 500, 000 560, 000 














*Estimated, 


Table 3.—Estimated number of 
students registered for first time 
in institutions of higher educa- 
tion, 1931-32 to 1944-45 





Men Women 





202, 198 134, 799 
193, 206 128, 804 
is ----| 184,614 123, 076 
1934-35............-.-| 201,541 | 134, 361 


1935-36 220,040 | 146, 694 
1936-37 -| 220,415 | 146, 943 

220, 7 147, 193 
L wat on 158, 785 , 
1939-40 250, 167, 017 417, 540 


1940-41 58, 172, 076 430, 191 
1941-42... onl 4 160, 953 879, 070 
1942-43... * A 145, 341 342, 955 
1943-44... --| 66,350 | 169, 515 235, 865 
153, 000 167, 220 














uance; and (4) general economic condi- 
tions after the war. 

It should also be remembered that 
whereas higher education suffered a loss 
of less than one-tenth of 1 percent dur- 
ing World War I, it has already lost more 


than 60 percent during the present war 
period. 

Some authorities have predicted a 
sharp increase in civilian enrollment in 
higher education for the immediate post- 
war period. In a few instances these 
predictions have been definite: One esti- 
mates 1,750,000 students (presumably all 
civilian) by 1948; another is quoted as 
predicting 2,000,000 by the same year. 
(It should not be forgotten that the 
highest enrollment so far has been less 
than 1,550,000.) Other predictions are 
stated in terms of percent of increase, as 
for example, a doubling of the last war- 
year enrollment of civilians in the first 
5 years after the war. 

It seems likely that enrollments will 
continue to decrease somewhat as the 
war goes on, although it also appears 
possible that further decreases will be 
slight. In other words, it is not at all 
impossible that the enrollment of civilian 
students in higher education is now very 
near its minimum, 


——___— 


Statement on Compulsory 
Military Training 


The National Commission on Christian 
Higher Education of the. Association of 
American Colleges, meeting at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on August 8, with 426 institu- 
tions represented, considered suggestions 
for post-war programs of National Serv- 
ice and Compulsory Military Training. 
The Commission voted, unanimously, 
that during the stress of war it is not 
advisable to draft a long-range peace- 
time program for either National Service 
or Compulsory Military Training. 
Therefore, it was resolved, and unani- 
mously approved, that the members of 
the Congress of the United States be 
earnestly urged not to pass a National 
Service Act or take any further legislative 
action on the matter of compulsory 
training until after the war is over. The 
appeal is made for the following reasons: 

(1) Because the present Selective 
Service Act is effective for 6 months after 
the duration of the war. 

(2) Our millions of men and women in 
active service have a right to a voice on 
such an important change in national 
policy. 

(3) Only after the war is over and the 
nature of the peace is more clearly indi- 
cated will it be possible to establish wise 
policies looking towards national defense 
and the preservation of the peace. 


Religious Leaders Campus 
Project 


The National Commission on Christian 
Higher Education will soon undertake to 
send religious leaders to college and uni- 
versity campuses. This project will be 
organized on a basis similar to the Arts 
and Music Projects of the Association of 
American Colleges. It is anticipated 
that a leader will stay about 3 days at a 
college speaking to the faculty, com- 
mittees of faculty and students, and cer- 
tain classes, and that he will make a 
chapel or convocation address. The 
project is planned primarily for faculty 
members. 


College for Men Becomes 
Coeducational 


Bard College announces that beginning 
with the fall term of 1944 women will be 
admitted as regular students and candi- 
dates for the bachelor of arts degree. 
On May 1, 1944, the college returned to 
its original status as an independent col- 
lege and withdrew from affiliation with 
Columbia University. Under its own 
charter, granted by the Legislature of the 
State of New York in 1860, it will hence- 
forth give its own degrees and its educa- 
tional program will be open to both men 
and women, 


Plan to Stimulate 
Playwriting 

Western Reserve University has an- 
nounced a plan for encouraging and de- 
veloping playwriting talent in Cleveland 
and the entire Great Lakes region. 
Plays are to be written by people of 
Greater Cleveland about life in the Great 
Lakes region—its songs, its history, its 
folkways, its labor and economic strug- 
gles, and political and social events. At 
least one play will be produced each’year 
in an annual competition. The winner 
will be given a $300 award, and the uni- 
versity will pay the costs of experimental 
staging. 

To provide a fund to continue the proj- 
ect, the author must agree to return to 
the university 10 percent of all future 
income from professional or amateur use 
of his play. The writers will have until 
the spring of 1946 to work on their plays 
and, in the meantime, in an effort to 
stimulate writing, a show will be pre- 
pared and produced dramatizing Cleve- 
land life and Ohio history. 

The Rockefeller Foundation made @ 
grant in 1942 for the purpose of stimu- 
lating play production from Cleveland 
materials by Cleveland people. The war 
interfered with the use of this grant, but 
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it is now expected that the money will be 
used by 1949. 


Community Preparation for 
Counseling Veterans 


To prepare for the complex task of 
reestablishing returning veterans, the 
Veterans’ Counseling Committee in Al- 
toona, Pa., has received 7 weeks of thor- 
oughgoing training from members of the 
Pennsylvania State College staff. This 
is a part of the Altoona Plan, which has 
received national attention. Committee 
members learned how to make case 
studies, how to interview, how to ob- 
tain and use information important in 
giving counsel and vocational guidance, 
how to make use of other existing agen- 
cies and resources, and other carefully 
tested devices for successful counseling. 


Organization to Promote an 
Educational Program for 
Veterans 


A statement of policies on various 
problems concerning the education of re- 
turning veterans and the list of institu- 
tions in Michigan in which instruction 
may be given was adopted at a meeting 
held in Lansing on July 21. At the same 
time, a functioning membership com- 
mittee of seven persons was created. 
Representatives of all the institutions of 
higher education in Michigan accredited 
by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools attended 
the meeting. Inasmuch as it is antici- 
pated that many institutions will desire 
to offer instruction to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, six sub- 
committees were appointed to inspect 
and make recommendations concerning 
those that are not now accredited. 


Policemen Study Juvenile 
Delinquency 


A number of policemen of Greater 
Cleveland this fall will study social work 
as it applies to juvenile delinquency. 
They will undertake this study at Cleve- 
land College, the downtown center of 
Western Reserve University, in a new 
and apparently unique course in crime 
prevention among adolescent youth. 

The course is sponsored by the State 
Police Chiefs Association, the Cleveland 
Police Academy, and the College. Dur- 
ing the course of 60 class hours, the 
policemen will study the behavior of 
adolescents and their mental and social 
problems, the legal procedures in dealing 
with delinquent children and their par- 
ents, and how to make more effective use 
of the social agencies of the city in the 
problem of crime prevention. 


Undergraduate Major in 


Aviation 


Students in the College of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh may now take a 
major in aviation which consists of at 
least 24 of the 120 credits required for 
graduation. In the freshman and soph- 
omore years certain subjects will be re- 
quired, but in the junior and senior years 
the program is flexible to permit adap- 
tion to changes in the aviation indus- 
try. It will include such subjects as 
navigation, meteorology, and geography, 
and will provide opportunities for flight 
training. The program is established on 
a@ university-wide basis. 





Community Use 


of Schools 


The following are excerpts from a 
release by the Office of Community War 
Services: 


The Problem 


Overcrowding in war-boom towns has 
put a severe strain on all community 
resources, and at the same time has 
stepped up community activities to meet 
the problems of living and working to- 
gether under wartime conditions. 


Millions of workers and their fam- 
ilies who migrated to war jobs 
needed—and stil! need—a social cen- 
ter to replace neighborhood ties left 
behind. 

Millions who thought they were 
through with the classroom for good 
found themselves back in school for 
nutrition, first-aid and air-raid pro- 
tection classes, and other war serv- 
ices. 

Tensions created by high-pressure 
work, by family separations, and by 
overcrowded living conditions in- 
creased the need for leisure-time ac- 
tivities and space to hold them. 
Shortages of space is aggravated in 
the wintertime when programs for 
both children and adults must move 
indoors. It has been found that 
some sort of building to house com- 
munity activities is needed for each 
20,000 of the population. 

Shortages of manpower and critical 
materials make new construction 
} gual impossible, for the dura- 
jon. 


How the Problem Is Being Met 


In this emergency, the schoolhouse 
has been pressed into- use, more and 
more, as a neighborhood and community 
center. It became clear that schools as 
well as all other public buildings must 
be used to capacity; that, in a war sit- 
uation, it is no more logical for a school 
plant than for a factory to operate 


on a part-time schedule. Failure to use 
these buildings fully often results in 
children having no place for wholesome 
play, adults having no place to meet, and 
neighborhood life lacking a focal point. 


Why Choose a School? 


Recreation has, in fact, become an in- 
tegral part of the modern school pro- 
gram. Usually, schools make ideal com- 
munity or neighborhood centers, and 
many school authorities have taken the 
lead in seeing to it that they serve these 
purposes. They are well-placed and ac- 
cessible. They are often well-equipped, 
with gyms, auditoriums, libraries, shop 
and craft rooms and cafeterias. They 
are increasingly well-planned for re- 
creation purposes. Even if material and 
manpower are available for new con- 
struction, it might be uneconomical to 
put up a new community center where 
the school can serve the purpose. 


Techniques for Using Schools as 
Part-Time Community Centers 


The final authority over the school 
rests, of course, with the board of educa- 
tion which is responsible for mainte- 
nance and use. However, wider use of 
the school may be promoted by or- 
ganized groups and interested individ- 
uals working with the board of education. 
In approaching the problem, the first 
step is to survey the uses to which the 
school can be put, as well as the extent 
to which it is needed by the neighbor- 
hood or community. 

Use of schools may be regulated by 
the board of education, or by the mu- 
nicipal recreation department (through 
agreement with the school board) or by 
either of these in conjunction with an 
advisory committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of interested groups in the 
community. Groups and organizations 
seeking use of school facilities would do 
well to have the school board represented 
on their program committees. 

Whether acting alone, or in conjunc- 
tion with an advisory committee, the 
school board will have to consider prob- 
lems such as: 

Time Schedules.—Authorities desig- 
nated by the School Board will decide 
what hours the school should be avail- 
able for community use and for what 
purposes it can legitimately be used. 

Expenses.—To cover cost of janitor 
service and utilities, wear on plant and 
equipment, and additional personnel 
when needed. A school or city budget 
may provide funds for such expenses, 
or they may be borne by the organiza- 
tions which use the school. Rental fee 
is sometimes charged when an organiza- 
tion charges its members. In many 

(Turn to page 31) 
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Pursuit of Learning Broadcasts 


Learn From 


What Can We 
GI Education? 


A series of eight weekly broadcasts on 
post-war problems in education is being 
presented between August 13 and Oc- 
tober 1 on the “Pursuit of Learning” 
program, an NBC University of the Air 
feature. The series was developed in 
cooperation with the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 

Because of widespread interest in the 
broadcasts and of numerous requests for 
copies of the scripts, arrangements have 
been made to publish them in EpucaTIon 
FoR Victory. Following is the script of 
the first broadcast. (Others will appear 
in future issues of the periodical.) 

. 7 * 

Voice 1: Now take the schools. I think 
that after the war our schools should be 
changed sothat... 

Voice 2: Yeh. Look what the Army 
and Navy have done. We could learn 
something ifwe... 

Voice 3: My boy can’t name the Presi- 
dents beginning with Washington. What 
kind of citizens are we going .. . 

Voice 4: Military training, education 
for veterans, illiteracy—what do you 
think the schools are going to do about 
those problems? 

ANNOUNCER: You have some _ ideas 
about schools. Everybody has opinions 
about education. That’s why you are 
invited to listen to the first of eight spe- 
cial programs on eight big problems 
facing American education, as the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company initiates 
a new series of programs called Pursuit 
of Learning. 

It’s our purpose, on these programs, to 
bring you the topmost men and women 
in the education picture. By that I mean 
not only educators, but also the Army 
and Navy people who’ve had to do with 
training our armed forces; those who 
will be dealing with the educational 
needs of our returning soldiers and 
Sailors; labor officials, who know the 
training needs of the rank and file of 
workers; employers, who are able to eval- 
uate the results of education in helping 
our young people, or in failing to pre- 
pare them, to earn a good living. On 
these programs they'll give you their idea 
of what’s ahead—and of what our Amer- 
ican schools could be—and may be—in 
post-war years. 

Now, one of the subjects that’s com- 
ing in for a great deal of discussion is 


“GI Education”—the Army and Navy way 
of teaching. And that’s our subject for 
this afternoon—“What Can We Learn 
From GI Education?” As our guests to- 
day we have three men who really know 
the subject of GI education—Maj. Gen. 
Walter L. Weible, Director of Military 
Training, Army Service Forces; Vice Ad- 
miral Randall: Jacobs, Chief. of Naval 
Personnel, Navy Department; and Dr. 
Stephen F. Bayne, deputy and associate 
superintendent of schools of New York 
City. General Weible and Admiral Ja- 
cobs are here in our Washington studio, 
and I’m going to ask them to go on from 
here. General Weible ... 

WEIBLE: Thank you, sir. To begin 
with, I’d like to say that fabulous claims 
are being made in certain circles about 
the contribution the Army is making to 
education after the war. People say, 
“the Army is developing a new philos- 
ophy of education.” “It is creating new 
methods of instruction.” “It has dis- 
covered visual aids,” etc. 

ANNOUNCER: And you think that’s 
overdoing it a bit, sir? 

WEIBLE: Yes, and as director of train- 
ing for the Army Service Forces, I make 
no such fabulous claims. We have dis- 
covered no new philosophy. We have 
made no new discoveries. We have in- 
vented nothing new. And I wonder if 
Admiral Jacobs won’t agree that that’s 
about the case in the Navy training, too. 

Jacoss: Yes. I’m afraid we in the 
Navy can’t claim any world-shaking 
“discoveries” in education. The success 
we’ve had has been due to other fac- 
tors. But before we get into those, I’d 
like to say a word about a term that’s 
come to be widely used—is used in fact 
in the title of this program—“GI Educa- 
tion.” 

WEIBLE: It’s a misnomer, isn’t it Ad- 
miral Jacobs? 

Jacoss: It most certainly is if it car- 
ries the implication of being “GI” in the 
sense of General Issue. To me, General 
Issue means something so standard that 
it can be and is distributed to the whole 
service without change or modification. 
Navy education isn’t like that. 

WEIBLE: Neither, most certainly, is 
Army. 

Jacoss: We have carefully worked out 
classification procedures — interviews 
with each man and the best tests that 
we can devise—so that the training each 





Subjects and Partic- 
ipants 
The subjects under considera- 


tion during the Pursuit of Learn- 
ing series are: 


1. What Can We Learn from 
G. I. Education? 

2. Education for Veterans 

3. Education for American 
Citizenship 

. Education for World Un- 
derstanding 

. Equalizing 
Opportunity 

. How Can We Reduce Il- 
literacy? 

. Should Work Experience 
Be Part of Education? 

. Do We Need Universal 
Military Training? 


Among distinguished authori- 
ties who have been invited to par- 
ticipate are: 

Vice Admiral Randall Jacobs, - 
Chief, Bureau of Personnel, Navy 
Department; Maj. Gen. Walter L, 
Weible, Director of Military 
Training, ASF, War Department; 
Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, Associate 
Superintendent, New York City 
schools; Brig. Gen. Frank T., 
Hines, Administrator, Veterans’ 
Administration; Mrs. Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, New York 
Times; Kenneth Lindsay, Mem- 
ber of British Parliament; Robert 
J. Watt, International Represen- 
tative, American Federation of 
Labor; Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, 
U. S. Senator from Utah, and 
others whose names will appear 
when the scripts are published. 
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man receives shall be consistent with his 
special background and ability. 
ANNOUNCER: Would you say that Army 
and Navy classification procedures ap- 
proximate the vocational guidance pro- 
grams of our more progressive schools? 
WEIBLE: Well, in the Army we have ~ 
tried to do a very thorough job of screen- 
ing, testing, and classifying. From the 
time a man enters the Army until he is 
separated from the service, he is exposed 
to a continuous program of personal 
evaluation. We tried to steer everyone 
to that work in the Army which he is 
best able to perform. We've had nearly 
8 million men and officers in the Army— 
and every one of them required at least 
some training for some Army job—pre- 
ceded by testing and classification. 
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We've had on our hands the organization 
and administration of the greatest train- 
ing problem in the history of the world. 
We had to analyze Army jobs. There are 
over 600 of them. To break each one 
down into its elements and provide classi- 
fication officers with a yardstick for 
measuring the incoming soldiers. 

Jacoss: I think I can say for the Navy, 
General Weible, that careful screening— 
and the consequent selection of student 
personnel on the basis of demonstrated 
aptitudes—is one of the very corner- 
stones of our successful training 
program. 

WEIBLE: I agree absolutely, Admiral 
Jacobs. 

Jacoss: As I understand it, in civilian 
education, there is a theory that a stu- 
dent is best motivated by studying a sub- 
ject which he selects himself. But the 
fallacy in that argument is that he may 
not know what he wants to study since he 
was not yet matured to the stage where 
he is capable of self-evaluation. 

ANNOUNCER: It’s surely true that most 
adolescents don’t know what their real 
interests will be a few years hence. 

Jacoss: For example, I know a young 
man who had a thorough preparation in 
mathematics and physics in high school 
but he felt that he had no aptitude what- 
ever for advanced technical subjects.. I 
feel sure that the only reason he felt 
as he did was because he determined 
that such courses were hard, that they 
required so much study that they’d inter- 
fere with delightful extracurricular ac- 
tivities. And success in extracurricular 
activities, he thought, would lead to be- 
coming a prominent campus figure. 

Although faculty members generally 
classified him as having superior intelli- 
gence, his college work was “spotty,” and 
by no stretch of the imagination could he 
be called a good student. 

ANNOUNCER: I’ve known boys like that 
myself. What happened to him in the 
Navy? 

Jacoss: Upon his entry into the serv- 
ice, he was given various aptitude tests, 
and at the end of recruit training was 
selected for further training in radar, 
one of the most technical specialties in 
this war. He was aghast at the prospect 
of further mathematics, physics, elec- 
tronics, as his daily intellectual fare. 
But since the Navy had ordered him to 
this activity, there was no choice. 

To his great surprise, he found that the 
aptitude tests were right, for he did well 
in all of his work and completed the en- 
tire course, which extends over some 10 
months, in the upper third of his class. 
The point, of course, is that he had the 


aptitude and he was required to culti- 
vate it. 

ANNOUNCER: But Admiral Jacobs, how 
far can you go in civilian education, in 
requiring people to cultivate their apti- 
tudes? It’s thoroughly justified, of 
course, in the services, but outside the 
Services ... 

Jacoss: That’s a question I’m afraid 
I can’t answer. Perhaps, except when 
there’s a war on, we shouldn’t even try 
to wield much persuasion. But anyway, 
that’s a wide open question among edu- 
cators, I believe, and I don’t feel quali- 
fied to get involved in it. General Weible, 
perhaps you'll say something on that 
score. 

WEIBLE: I think there are as many 
opinions on that subject as there are 
educators so to add mine at this time 
would only contribute to the confusion. 
But I will say, that in our testing and 
classifying, we follow some procedures 
that have important implications for 
civilian education. For example, our 
continuous evaluation process means that 
we don’t wait until the end of a course 
to flunk a soldier who’s failing. We 
transfer him immediately when he is 
unable to keep up. Also, our screening 
experience has shown that there are tre- 
mendous resources of talent possessed 
by younger people who have had no op- 
portunity to secure advanced training. 

I am told by representatives of higher 
education that there is a growing idea 
of establishing a national scholarship 
system which would lead to greater 
equality of educational opportunity and 
the utilization of such talent. If any- 
thing is needed to prove the feasibility 
and the necessity of such a plan, our ex- 
perience should do it. 

AnnouncER: A few minutes ago, one of 
you criticized the theory that the best 
motivation is permitting the student to 
study the subjects he picks out himself. 
Obviously, you couldn’t let every man 
pick his own courses of study, even ff it 
were desirable. 

Jacoss: No. Of course not. 

WEIBLE: We have to place them where 
they’ll do the most good at the moment. 

ANNOUNCER: Then what do you do 
about motivation—making them want 
really to pitch in and work at their 
studies? 

Jacoss: Exact definition of objectives 
has a lot to do with it, we think. We try 
to have every student understand why 
he’s studying a particular subject, and 
exactly what he'll be able to do as a 
result of his training. 

AnNouNCcER: You work on the same 
principle in the Army, General Weible? 

Wriste: Yes. And because we believe 


that this business of motivation is the 
strongest force in education, we go to 
any lengths to increase and hold it. It’s 
true that it helps immensely to tell these 
student soldiers why they should know 
a certain subject. Also, the avid desire 
to learn is helped along through promo- 
tion, through insignia, through increased 
income. In the Army there’s a sense of 
belonging, a spirit of teamwork, a deep 
consciousness of citizenship, a constant 
search for leadership, the substitution 
of achievement for credits—all helping 
to develop motivation. And then, in the 
services, there’s the bitter necessity of 
“Learn and live.” 

ANNOUNCER: Which, of course, we don’t 
have in civilian training. 

WEIBLE: The -motivation born of 
knowing that if you don’t master a sub- 
ject you may lose your life isn’t generally 
applicable to civilian training. You just 
can’t duplicate that kind of realism. But 
otherwise, all the aspects of motivation 
I’ve mentioned parallel similar elements 
in civilian training situations. 

ANNOUNCER: For example... 

WEIBLE: In the matter of teamwork, 
I believe we have developed a hand- 
maiden of discipline. The teamwork in- 
herent in a gun crew, in a stevedoring 
process, in a B-29, in a kitchen, in a Sig- 
nal Corps operation, or in an infantry- 
tank-artillery action—each has its coun- 
terpart in civilian life. Projects in 
social studies, experiments in physics, 
plays on the football field, activities in 
student government—they all develop 
the spirit of teamwork—the conscious- 
ness that the failure of any individual 
means the wrecking of the whole project. 
And the determination of each man that 
he will not be the one to fail. 

ANNOUNCER: General Weible, a minute 
ago you mentioned realism. Don’t you 
get a great deal out of simulating the 
actual situations in which a trainee is 
likely to find himself? 

WEIBLE: Yes; no question about that. 

ANNOUNCER: I’ve heard that you have 
a ship somewhere down in the south 
which is actually loaded and unloaded 
day after day by men who are learning 
how to load and unload ships. 

WEIBLE: That’s true. 

ANNOUNCER: And that the Navy has a 
ship, securely anchored in the sands of 
our western desert on which Navy re- 
cruits find out what it’s like on ship- 
board. 

Jacoss: We do indeed have such a ship. 
But I wouldn’t say the introduction of 
real situations is anything new in edu- 
cation. I think we’ve just developed it 
and made more intensive use of it. 
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Announcer: Admiral Jacobs, isn’t it 
true that a great many of the training 
aids we’ve heard so much about are just 
a means of making things real? 

Jacogs: Yes—on the theory that one 
of the best ways of learning is by doing. 
While we insist that training aids are no 
substitute for a top-notch instructor, we 
also insist that they are a great help. 
We've done a lot of research and devel- 
oped an extensive library of charts, pic- 
tires, film strips, mock-ups—— 

Announcer: I think that word “mock- 
up” is a term that’s rather vague to a 
good many of us. I wonder if you’d ex- 
plain it, Admiral Jacobs? 

Jacoss: Certainly. The best way to 
describe a mock-up is to give an example 
of one. Suppose you are teaching fu- 
ture quartermasters how to hold a course. 
To make the instruction realistic, you 
may set up your compass and wheel as 
a unit on a platform and put the plat- 
form on rollers. You can now push this 
‘mock-up” wheelhouse around, chang- 
Ing direction while the trainee tries to 
keep it on course. 

ANNOUNCER: It isn’t hard to think of 
several civilian teaching situations in 
which such devices would be useful. 

Jacoss: No. And as I said, such train- 
ing aids are being used in schools—but 
possibly not as extensively as in the serv- 
ices. One reason, undoubtedly is that 
many of them are expensive—and our 
school systems have not had too much 
money. But some of the training aids 
are simple and inexpensive, too. 

ANNOUNCER: You didn’t mention re- 
cordings. 

JAcoss: No, but I’d like to. Until re- 
cently, the Navy has used records mostly 
in the field of developing morale. Stories 
about our enemies and stories of our own 
forces have been recorded and played 
to develop interest, knowledge, and pa- 
triotism. Those uses are roughly par- 
allel, I think, to the ways that schools 
have used them. 

But lately we’ve been branching out 
into other uses for records. 

ANNOUNCER: Can you give us an ex- 
ample? 

Jacoss: Yes. A very interesting and 
valuable record we’re using to help teach 
defensive counter measures against radio 
interferences, In it the announcer is 
speaking directly to the radio operator in 
ordinary language. According to the 
announcer, a task force is at sea, stalk- 
ing the enemy. The battle starts, and 
with it come orders to all ships. 

The student operator is copying along 
Placidly. Suddenly something goes hay- 
Wire, and his set starts making a terrific 
racket. He gets rattled and shuts it off— 


frantically wondering what he should do, 
You see? The record gives him prac- 
tice in getting used to different kinds of 
jamming—the situations he’s going to 
encounter at sea. 

ANNOUNCER: General Weible, I sup- 
pose the Army is right in there using 
training aids too. 

WEIBLE: Yes. The training aids do 
add realism—they let the men see and 
hear and feel situations instead of just 
reading about them and being told about 
them. But also, they speed up learn- 
ing—and we’ve had to speed up learn- 
ing in the services. 

ANNOUNCER: It seems to me your use of 
training aids is something the schools 
could well consider. 

WEIBLE: I think so. Filmstrips, for 
instance, can be useful in correspond- 
ence courses. A classroom lecturer can 
use the film to introduce, to reinforce, 
or to summarize his work. Through a 
greater use of such aids in extension 
courses, colleges and universities can 
strengthen the effect of their teaching. 
Civilian textbooks could certainly bene- 
fit from some of these training aid de- 
velopments. 

ANNOUNCER: There’s something neither 
of you has mentioned yet—something 
in-which I’ve been interested—that 
seemed a new development. 

JACOBS: What is that? 

ANNOUNCER: The use of humor. 

WEIBLE: Oh, yes. 

ANNOUNCER: As I remember my school 
days, I never saw a textbook that was 
entertaining. But I’ve seen excerpts 
from some of those booklets you give the 
men about how to behave in foreign 
countries—very amusing excerpts. 

Jacoss: I think those are Army bul- 
letins you mention, but in our Navy pub- 
lications we also try to achieve interest 
and vigor in our publications. For ex- 
ample, we recently got out an instructor 
training bulletin entitled Are You Train- 
ing Fighting Men? Or Men Who Only 
Know How To Fight? 

ANNOUNCER: There really is a differ- 
ence, isn’t there, Admiral? 

Jacoss: Yes, and it is a difference that 
needs to be pointed up. On matters of 
this sort we use every device we can 
think of to make the point so clear that 
no one can miss it. Humor is always 
used to arouse interest and to illustrate 
the thought, never just to be funny. 
If humor is overdone, the men get more 
interested in the fun than in what they 
are supposed to learn. 

At the same time, it is certainly true 
that there is no reason why instructional 
material should be boring. I think we 
have been able to get enough humor 


in our publications to make them inter- 
esting but not so much as to make them 
comic strips. An example of the sort 
of thing I am talking about is the book- 
let on “Parachute Sense” that explains 
how to use your parachute correctly and 
thus have a chance of becoming the old- 
est living Navy pilot. 

WEIBLE: Just a minute, Admiral Ja- 
cobs, in the Army we have some clever 
writers, too. We have a mosquito named 
Ann who, I believe, is internationally 
famous. 

Jacoss: Even in the Navy I’ve heard of 
Ann. 

WEIBLE: She’s a malaria carrying mos- 
quito with a nasty disposition and our 
little booklet tells what she looks like, 
how she works, and how to avoié her. 
But it doesn’t read like a hygiene book 
or a medical treatise. It reads like some- 
thing that’s fun to read. 

ANNOUNCER: So, if it’s fun to read, a 
lot of the men read it. 

WEIBLE: Right. That’s one theory 
behind all our use of humor. You can 
include all the facts, and still make it 
something soldiers want to read. 

Jacosps: Our humorous booklets are 
full of illustrations—cartoons they are 
really—along the same line. There are 
cartoons of well-trained Navy men do- 
ing the right things and of not-so-well- 
trained men getting themselves in jams 
by doing the wrong things. 

WEIBLE: Which fix situations in men’s 
minds perhaps better than could any 
text. 

JAcOBS: We hope so. And again, here 
is something which schools might con- 
sider. Aren’t there plenty of civilian 
training subjects which might be 
brightened up if the text were written 
with a very light touch? 

ANNOUNCER: J thinkso. A great many 
educators are already following the de- 
velopments in GI education. This af- 
ternoon we'll have a chance to hear from 
one school organization which has just 
done an exhaustive study of the GI way 
of teaching, with a view to making use 
of it—the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. We take you now to New York 
and Dr. Stephen Bayne, deputy and as- 
sociate superintendent of schools for 
New York City. 

Bayne: Fortunately for the boys in the 
armed forces, as well as the millions of 
children in the public schools, educators 
are giving close attention to the experi- 
ence of the armed forces. From the 
study made by the Board: of Education 
here in New York City, it appears that 
there are a good many specific ways in 
which education can—and must—profit 
from GI education: 
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The close linking of theoretical and 
practical training which characterizes 
GI education should help us in the 
schools—especially at the high-school 
and college levels—to realize the im- 
portance of revamping school programs 
so that our training may be more realis- 
tic. This means, in effect, the setting up 
of many short-term, reachable, definite 
goals. 

As Admiral Jacobs and General Weible 
indicated, the student serviceman wants 
to know just where he is going and 
exactly how long it will take him to get 
there. So does his younger brother or 
sister. And the problem remains to en- 
dow the aims of a lasting peace with the 
Same compelling meaning that has given 
to the student members of the armed 
forces the seriousness of purpose and de- 
votion to work and study that is the out- 
standing quality of GI education. 

Iam thinking of a college president who 
remarked some time ago that he would 
like to have the secret of the Armed 
Forces Training Program. He said that 
young men who had left his campus a 
few weeks before, with not too good rec- 
ords for study and industry, returned as 
members of the armed forces with a seri- 
ousness of purpose and a devotion to 
work and study he had seldom witnessed. 
Those of us who have had any oppor- 
tunity either to study the methods used 
or to talk with the boys on furlough real- 
ize that GI education has gone far in giv- 
ing meaning to much theoretical train- 
ing. 

You’ve just been hearing about the 
use of visual and auditory aids on an un- 
precedented scale. I agree that the serv- 
ices have devised training aids which 
closely resemble real life conditions, and 
have pointed the way for us to make 
“concrete” much which has previously 
depended upon words. 

The GI training has clearly shown the 
advantages of a procedure already at 
work in our more advanced schools: (a) 
making use of individual records, inter- 
views, aptitudes, and prognostic tests for 
determining the type of training to which 
the individual is to be assigned, (b) 
studying the purpose of such course of 
training, (c) setting forth the minimum 
goals of any course of training, and (d) 
insisting upon the definite mastery of 
these goals. 

The effectiveness of GI education is 
dependent in no small part upon the 
training of officers and leaders. GI edu- 
cation emphasizes what we all know: 
That a constant program of training and 
retraining is essential for all who teach. 
We have learned from the armed forces 











the importance of keeping up-to-date 
and of transmitting quickly knowledges, 
information, attitudes, and skills. Liv- 
ing as we do in a changing world which 
is making new demands upon us, it is 
essential that the schools be more re- 
sponsive to such changes. 

No one can visit a veterans’ hospital 
or rehabilitation center where returned 
personnel of the armed forces are to be 
found without realizing the great in- 
sight and intelligence which has gone 
into planning the program of rehabilita- 
tion of the injured. An effort has been 
made in this training program to rebuild 
wholesome attitudes toward life—to help 
men make their adjustment under diffi- 
culties—to apply most advanced meth- 
ods of mental hygiene. We have been 
trying to do that in schools for a long 
time, but it has been a difficult task— 
partly because the schools have not had 
the necessary facilities in the way of 
psychiatric and psychological service. 

The Armed Forces Program is again 
pointing the way to the great need for 
a sympathetic approach in helping peo- 
ple to solve their emotional problems. 
Indeed, this is one of the major contri- 
butions of the medical services in this 
war. When we recognize the fact that 
approximately 1 person in 20 may find 
a place in the mental hospital unless 
preventive and curative measures are 
applied, we realize the importance of 
personality development as a goal for 
education. 

There is one other aspect of GI educa- 
tion which has impressed many of us. 
While a great deal of military instruc- 
tion must be en masse, there is also a 
place for individual and small-group in- 
struction. Consequently, when the 
armed forces want to make sure that 
particular technical skills are acquired, 
personnel is organized in groups of 10 
to 15. This is a very different situation 
from the one that often prevails in 
school, where teachers must deal with 
as many as 40 pupils. This emphasis on 
small-group instruction has very im- 
portant implications for schools of the 
future. 

Finally, the success of GI training has 
pointed up again the importance to edu- 
cation of adequate financial means— 
something the schools of the United 
States have never had. As the military 
has shown us that it is possible to win 
through training, so we can safely state 
that the peace can also be won and se- 
cured by education. To a large extent, 
the success of peace can be measured 
in terms of the wisdom, effort, and finan- 





cial support given our education pro- 
gram. 

ANNOUNCER: Thank you, Dr. Bayne, 
in New York. Here in our Washington 
studio we have a few minutes left. I 
wonder if either of you gentlemen has 
another word you'd like to say. Admiral 
Jacobs ee 

Jacoss: I'd like to say this: That the 
success of our intensive training methods 
has depended entirely on how well 
grounded were the trainees in funda- 
mental common-school education, 
Every possible emphasis should be given 
to improving the quality and thorough- 
ness of public-school education. 

ANNOUNCER: General Weible 

WEIBLE: Dr. Bayne just touched upon 
a point that I should like to make more 
fully—that is the relation of adequate 
financial support to progress in educa- 
tion. Our schools have never been rich. 
But the services have had a unique op- 
portunity. You listeners have provided 
us with an abundance of money, with 
practically unlimited personnel, and with 
a resulting supply of material beyond 
comprehension. With that backing, we 
should be active. But through our ac- 
tivity, educationists have had an op- 
portunity for research far beyond their 
fondest dreams. 

I make this suggestion: How about 
looking upon these past 3 years, where 
we in the service have used your money, 
and where your teachers have been in- 
ducted, as a great experiment in educa- 
tion. I think our attitude—yours and 
mine—should be to see that the best 
possible use of it is made in civilian edu- 
cation of the future. 

We have been training for war, while 
the schools will be training in peace. 
But some of our methods, and some of 
our experiments, should bear fruit— 
should give to all students a better edu- 
cation to meet their own needs and those 
of the nation. 





Joint Committee 

(From page 9) 
education and of recreation leaders to 
give special consideration to promotion 
of health and physical fitness. 


Recommendation V. 

It is recommended that plans be per- 
fected for giving special consideration to 
post-war planning of school facilities to- 
ward better provision for coordinated 
school and community health and physi- 
cal education programs and for extended 
community use of school facilities. 
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Public Library Service 
to Children in 
Wartime 


This is the fourth and final installment 
in the series prepared from material col- 
lected and assembled by Mildred Batch- 
elder, Chief of the School and Children’s 
Division of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 


Cooperation with Com- 
munity Youth Serving 
Organizations 


Children and young people's librarians 
in many public libraries assist other 
community youth-serving organizations 
in carrying out their programs. The 
following kinds of special aid have been 
reported in these wartime activities: 


Youth Councils and Committees 


Most libraries which have children’s 
departments take some part in coordi- 
nating groups for community youth pro- 
grams. Staff members are on youth 
councils and youth committees of social 
agencies. They are active on commit- 
tees concerned with juvenile delinquency, 
Juvenile Committee of the Grange, and 
extended school services committees. 
Examples are: 

Canton (Ohio) Public Library Associa- 
tion.—A library representative is on the 
Case Committee of the Child Welfare As- 
sociation and another staff member is 
on the Youth Council. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Library.— 
The library director of work with chil- 
dren is a member of (1) War Emergency 
Child Care Committee—Extended School 
Services Committee; (2) Toy Lending 
Council, sponsored by East Minneapolis 
Recreation Association and (3) Mayor’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

Newark (N. J.) Public Library.—The 
children’s librarian is on one city juvenile 
delinquency committee and serves as 
deputy for the librarian on another. The 
library section in the report of the New- 
ark Department of Safety, Juvenile De- 
linquency Committee, describes present 
and future library services which may aid 
in the program to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency. The Public Library maintains a 
research collection on juvenile delin- 
quency, a subject list of indoor and out- 
door sport facilities in Newark and of 


associations which provide for such in- 
terests as art, music, and drama. A 
pamphlet on the subject of recreational 
facilities, centers, and programs of pub- 
lic and other noncommercial agencies in 
Newark and vicinity is being prepared for 
free distribution. 

San Diego (Calif.) Public Library.— 
The Chief librarian is on the Board of 
Directors of the San Diego Coordinating 
Council. Other staff members are active 
in neighborhood coordinating councils, 
Youth Defense Council, Advisory Board 
of Girl Scouts, and Recreation Council 
of Community Chest which coordinates 
activities of youth groups under the Com- 
munity Chest. 


Assistance to Guidance Workers 
on Problems of Individual 


Children 


Children’s librarians become well ac- 
quainted with their borrowers and as a 
result can often assist in supplying in- 
formation helpful to social workers and 
other guidance workers in solving indi- 
vidual problems. The librarian can also 
suggest a program of reading which may 
help the boy or girl to understand and 
face his particular difficulty. Specific 
reports came from three libraries. 

Naugatuck (Conn.) Whittemore Me- 
morial Library—The Juvenile Court 
meets in the library story hour room. 
This makes it possible for the librarian 
to work with the group. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Library.— 
Branch children’s librarians are con- 
sulted frequently by probation officers 
and visiting teachers concerning individ- 
ual children. 

San Diego (Calif.) Public Library.— 
Children are sometimes referred by a 
local psychiatrist to the children’s 
librarians for special help. The library 
has been active in promoting the estab- 
lishment of a Psychiatric Clinic for treat- 
ment of children, and also of discharged 
war veterans. 


Assistance to Adult Youth Leaders 


Books and other materials are brought 
to the attention of leaders and are made 
readily available. Many libraries give 
instruction in storytelling to leaders of 
church groups, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, recreation workers, staff and vol- 
unteers in child-care centers, and others. 
In addition libraries assist through ma- 


terials and lectures in local courses for 
youth leaders. Examples of training pro- 
grams include: 

Berkeley (Calif.) Public Library.— 
Librarians give talks on book materials 
for young children and on storytelling at 
Mills College for Child Development 
Courses, and at the University of Cali- 
fornia Y. W. C. A. to girls working at 
children’s hospitals, playgrounds, and 
settlement houses. 

Dayton (Ohio) Public Library—Two 
courses in storytelling and use of picture 
books with little children were held by 
the library for a group of volunteer 
hursery school workers. A course in 
storytelling was given in the spring of 
1944 for a class of Girl Scout leaders. 

Oakland (Calif.) Public Library—De- 
posits of books were sent to the office 
of Camp Fire Girls and Girl Scouts for 
use of leaders. Special story hours were 
held at branches for Bluebirds, Brownies, 
Cubs, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. 
The Supervisor of Library Branches is 
closely in touch with the Group Work 
Section of the Council of Social Agencies 
end spoke at a recent meeting. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Public Library—The 
program for the Vacation Fun Cadets 
was worked out in 1943 under the leader- 
ship of the Group Work Coordinator of 
the Community Chest. High-school stu- 
dents were trained to assist playground 
and welfare-center leaders. 

The library’s part in the program was 
(1) preparation of an annotated list of 
material for group leaders, instructors, 
and student cadets; (2) placement of 
model book collections (including books 
for leaders, for cadets, and for children) 
in each of the 9 training centers; (3) 
lectures on storytelling and creative 
dramatics in the library children’s room; 
and (4) plans for visits of children to 
the library under the supervision of the 
cadets. Nearly 900 children visited the 
library in these groups. About 1,000 
books were placed in the centers. 


Publicity to Youth Agency 
Programs 


Libraries promote interest in the work 
of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Girl Re- 
serves, and similar organizations by 
means of exhibits and special shelves of 
materials. 

San Diego (Calif.) Public Library.— 
The Children’s Department and Adult 
Department each had a series of exhibits 
on youth-serving agencies in the city. 
The object was to help the agencies enlist 
volunteers by giving publicity to their 
program and activities, and to advertise 
ways in which the library can help young 
people and leaders in these groups. 
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Direct Services for Young People 
to Aid Them in Their Scout, 
Camp Fire Girl and Other 
Group Acitivities 

Many libraries train older girls in sim- 
ple storytelling and in use of books with 
small children. 

Detroit (Mich.) Public Library.—Li- 
brarians have trained members of Girl 
Scouts, Junior Citizens Service Corps, 
and similar groups, in simple storytell- 
ing and the use of books with children. 
These young people later assist in child- 
care centers with neighborhood children 
and in the libraries as a community 
service contribution. 

Sioux City CUowa) Public Library.— 
A satisfying activity has been worked 
out with groups who are taking care of 
children, such as Girl Scouts, Girl Re- 
serves, and homemaking classes in high 
schools. Large classroom collections of 
little children’s books are always avail- 
able to these girls. 


Libraries work out Plans for 
Participation of young People in 
Community Service 

Corvallis (Oreg.) Public Library.— 
Junior high school girls have volunteered 
their services as apprentices. These 
girls are accepted on recommendation of 
their teachers and by permission of their 
parents. Each apprentice must agree 
to work a total of 60 hours. Only five 
apprentices may work simultaneously. 
These girls learn to become skillful 
library users and develop good work 
habits. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md.— Librarians have outlined a pro- 
gram of work for Girl Scouts in the 
library which releases the much reduced 
staff for needed individualized book 
service to children. Some older Scouts 
read or show picture books to the smaller 
children. This is a valuable community 
service and good experience for the older 
girls. 

Hartford (Conn.) Public Library.— 
Librarians have trained young people in- 
terested in taking care of children in 
simple storytelling. Books are taken to 
homes of convalescents by a cooperative 
plan worked out by Boy Scouts and a 
branch library. 

Middletown (Conn.) Public Library.— 
A group of Girl Scouts associated with 
one of the branch libraries volunteered 
to take books to the sick and to shut-ins. 

Montclair (N. J.) Free Public Li- 
brary.—Librarians have held classes to 
instruct young people in the use of 
16-mm, motion-picture projectors. 
Twenty-five students have taken the 


course and are used as projectionists for 
both library and school film showings. 

Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Public Li- 
brary.—A project was worked out for 
student volunteer service at the library 
in cooperation with the high school, 
This was part of a larger undertaking 
to provide useful out-of-school activities 
for young adolescents, particularly girls, 
whose fathers, brothers, and mothers 
were engaged in war service. 

Sixty-three student volunteers were 
offered to the library and 30 proved ac- 
ceptable. Students work on a regular 
schedule and are carefully supervised so 
that the experience may be of value to 
them. The’ library believes this project 
is important in public relations and as a 
means of recruiting candidates for later 
library training. Librarians gave story- 
telling instructions to 6 senior Girl 
Scouts. 

Portland (Oreg,) Library Associa- 
tion.—Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls 
were used for the summer story hours 
which were held in parks, housing cen- 
ters, and day camps. The planning and 
training necessary to carry on this pro- 
gram proved to be very strenuous but 
rewarding to the clientele. 


Services to Detention Homes 


Attractive and interesting books are 
placed in detention homes in many cities. 
Librarians visit the homes regularly to 
tell stories and to talk about books to in- 
dividuals and groups. Oakland and San 
Bernardino County libraries in Cali- 
fornia; Akron, Lima, and Toledo libraries 
in Ohio; and Brooklyn and Queens Bor- 
ough libraries in New York mentioned 
this type of service. 


Library Participation in Other 
Community Projects 

Akron (Ohio) Public Library.—An ex- 
hibit of books on the reading lists “Chil- 
dren’s Reading in Wartime” was dis- 
played at a 1-day city institute on health 
and welfare in wartime. An adult list 
and exhibit were also sent to correlate 
with the activities of the institute dn 
juvenile delinquency, child care, and 
public health, 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Public Library.— 
One branch had a junior Garden Club 
under the sponsorship of the Bridgeport 
Garden Club which met weekly at the 
library where children were given advice 
on seeds, soil, transplanting and other 
practical subjects. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library.—Sev- 
eral branch libraries have cooperated 
with the Health Center by conducting 
7-day programs on safety and health. 
Children from nearby schools came to 


the branches for the programs which in- 
cluded speakers, films, and exhibits, 

Mason City lowa) Public Library. — 
The library featured Iowa’s significant 
role in food production and the import- 
ance of good nutrition through the use 
of exhibits and individual book service 
to children, 


Library Institute 


The first Kansas In-Service Library 
Institute was held this summer at Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia. It 
was sponsored jointly by the college and 
the Kansas Library Association and was 
attended by approximately 100 librarians, 
Out-of-State participants at the Insti- 
tute were L. Marion Moshier, senior 
library supervisor of public libraries, 
Division of Adult Education and Library 
Extension, State Education Department, 
New York, and Nora E. Beust, specialist 
in libraries, Library Service Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education. Approxi- 
mately 40 Kansas librarians assumed 
some responsibility for leadership in the 
proceedings and practically everyone 
present took part in discussions, 

The keynote of the Institute was 
sounded by Dean Robert N. Bush, of the 
Kansas State Teachers College, at the 
opening meeting in his address entitled, 
“The Library as an Educational Force in 
the Community.” The primary aim of 
the Institute was to offer practical sug- 
gestions and professional inspiration to 
the librarians of the small library. The 
program was planned to appeal to both 
the high-school librarian and to the 
librarian of the public library. Among 
Subjects discussed were: Vitalizing the 
Public Library; Building the High-School 
Library Book Collection; Parents, Chil- 
dren, and Books; Youth and the Library; 
Designing the Catalog for Public Use; 
Problems of the Small Public Library and 
New Demands on Libraries in Defense 
Areas. An exhibit of juvenile and adult 
books was on display throughout the 
meeting and individual titles were 
brought to the attention of the group 
during the discussions. 

James F. Price, president of the State 
Teachers College, indicated possibilities 
of future development of libraries in his 
address, “Kansas Resources.” 


Summary of Library Plan- 
ning Activities 

Library Planning, a “working memo- 
randum” prepared for the American 
Library Association by Louis R. Wilson, 
professor of library science at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and dean emeritus 
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of the Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been published re- 
cently by the Association, 

Written at the request of the A. L, A., 
the memorandum is intended to summa- 
rize the library planning activities of its 
various boards and committees and of re- 
lated organizations. It aims to point out 
library areas in the United States and 
Canada in which planning may well be 
inaugurated, and provides an overview of 
activities, research, and publications as- 
sociated with public, college, research, 
school, children’s, hospital and institu- 
tional libraries, federal libraries and rela- 
tions, adult and professional library edu- 
cation, and library administration. 

Library Planning is the fourth number 
of an A. L. A. series entitled “Planning 
for Libraries,” of which Post-War Stand- 
ards for Public Libraries has already 
appeared. This publication may be ob- 
tained from the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Ill., at a price of $1.50. 


Supplement to Paper Limi- 
tation Order L-245 


Attention of librarians and others in- 
terested in the publication of books and 
booklets is invited to the War Produc- 
tion Board’s General Limitation Order 
L-245, Supplement No. 1, published in 
the Federal Register for August 4, 1944. 
This amendment reaffirms the need for 
continued reduction in publishers’ con- 
sumption of print paper because of its 
serious shortage, but provides conditions 
under which an individual publisher may 
appeal if he encounters hardship other 
than that confronting the book trade in 
general, 

Certain factors, however, are listed 
which, the amendment states, will not 
be considered as grounds for granting 
increased paper tonnage to any pub- 
lisher. Among these are (1) the nature 
of a book’s contents, and (2) an in- 
creased demand for books “even though 
published by a membership organization 
whose constitution requires that a copy 
be sent to every member.” Appeals are 
authorized directly to the War Produc- 
tion Board, Printing and Publishing Di- 
vision, Washington 25, D. C. 


“Prepare for Winter”’ 
rogram 


Librarians may desire to note the an- 
nouncement of the Office of War Infor- 
mation regarding general shortage of 
coal, fuel oil, gas, and fuel wood for the 
coming winter. As measures of conser- 
vation, the OWI and the various war 


agencies concerned with this problem 
are recommending a “prepare for win- 
ter” program, advising wherever possible 
that coal and fuel oil be ordered now, 
and that buildings be “winterized,” 
where necessary, by heat-sealing and 
proper utilization of heating equipment. 
As a vital part of the war effort, consum- 
ers are advised that direct conservation 
of gas, electricity, water, transportation, 
and communications will result in cor- 
responding savings of coal, oil, gas, coke, 
and other fuels. 


Planning Library Service 
to Veterans 


Librarians planning to meet the needs 
of returned veterans of the armed forces 
may well note the recently published 
discussion of their education, reemploy- 
ment, and rehabilitation by Col. John 
N. Andrews, in charge of post-war activ- 
ities at national headquarters of the 
Selective Service System. Entitled Out- 
look for the Serviceman, this pamphlet 
(price 30 cents) constitutes a part of the 
proceedings of the Third Series of Con- 
ferences of the Institute on Post-war 
Reconstruction held at New York 
University. 

As a background for planning library 
and other educational services to vet- 
erans, the author summarizes the oppor- 
tunities awaiting men and women re- 
turning to civilian life. Those who do 
not care or qualify for further armed 
service, and who need hospitalization, 
rehabilitation, and retraining will be pro- 
vided with adequate facilities through 
the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the 
Federal Security Agency. ‘Those who 
desire further study in school, college, 
or special training center, will find suit- 
able opportunity through State and Fed- 
eral legislation. 

Reemployment opportunities compa- 
rable to pre-war civilian pursuits will 
await many who took military leave for 
the duration. For those seeking employ- 
ment, assistance will be available 
through the Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice of the United States Employment 
Service. Information as to pertinent re- 
sources of public libraries may well be 
made known to veterans whose orderly 
demobilization is already of concern to 
professional librarians. 

Colonel Andrews reminds educators 
and others, such as librarians, who may 
be responsible for the development of an 
educational program that problems of 
vocational retraining and guidance of 
relatively mature veterans will probably 


occasion readjustments in instructional 
methods to meet individual needs and 
capacities. This may be necessary in 
order that suitable training may be pro- 
vided in accordance with available eco- 
nomic opportunities throughout the 
Nation. The facilities of libraries for 
self-instruction lend themselves to sig- 
nificant development in this direction. 





EES Card Still in Use 


While the Educational Experience 
Summary card is no longer in use by the 
Army because of changed needs and dif- 
ferent training policies, the value of the 
card for civilian employment of school 
leavers continues. 

During the past year and a half this 
record card has proved its usefulness for 
the civilian employment of school leavers, 
The data which it carries are not only 
dependable but, because the card is in 
the possession of the school leaver, the 
information is at hand at the time 
needed, when application is made for 
employment. The State Supervisors of 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
during their Sixth National Conference 
this summer passed -the following 
motion: 


“It is moved that we go on record 
as favoring the principle of giving a 
school-leaving certificate to students 
similar in purposes to the EES card; 
that this principle be made effective 
by the development of a modified 
form by a committee made up of 
State Occupational Information and 
Guidance Supervisors and _ staff 
members of the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education, this form 
to be suggestive for such use as 
States and localities may desire; 
and that pending the development 
of a new form the present EES card 
be used in each State to promote the 
general principle involved.” 


It was generally agreed that employers 
and other interested groups be consulted 
in the development of the new form. 

The EES card was devised by the Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education 
in cooperation with other agencies for a 
number of purposes. It was adopted, 
printed, and distributed by the War De- 
partment for use in induction stations 
and reception centers to supply data 
from school records of value for classi- 
fication purposes. 
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England’s New Education 
Act 


Through royal assent given by a Royal 
Commission, the British Education Bill* 
became England’s new Education Act on 
August 3, announces a consular report 
just received from the Department of 
State. The new Education Act is the 
Government’s first major post-war re- 
construction statute. 

Sections I and V of the Act became op- 
erative immediately with the result that 
England now has a ministry instead of a 
board of education, and a minister of ed- 
ucation instead of a president of the 
board. “The Minister,” states The Times 
(London) of August 4, “is charged with 
a far larger and more positive responsi- 
bility than the President enjoyed; in- 
stead of exercising a mere ‘superintend- 
ence of certain matters relating to edu- 
cation in England and Wales’ his duty 
is to promote the education of the people 
of England and Wales and the progres- 
sive development of institutions devoted 
to that purpose, and to secure the effec- 
tive execution by local authorities, under 
his control and direction, of the national 
policy for providing a varied and compre- 
hensive educational service in every 
area.” 

Part II of the Act which establishes 
the new statutory system of education, 
and part IV on administrative, financial, 
and various miscellaneous provisions, 
will become operative on April 1, 1945. 
Part III concerning private schools will 
become operative “on such date there- 
after as may be fixed by Order in Coun- 
cil.” 


Student and Teacher Ex- 
changes Between’ the 
United States and Great 
Britain 
University and College 
Arrangement 

The only permanent arrangement for 
the reciprocal exchange of faculty mem- 
bers between British and American uni- 
versities known to exist, accgrding to 
@ consular report recently received by 
the Office of Education from the Depart- 

*See (EpUCATION FoR VICTORY, 2:29-30, 


Sept. 1, 1948; 2:28-29, Oct. 15, 1943; 2 :18-20, 
Feb. 3, 1944). 


ment of State, is that announced be- 
tween the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology at London and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, ‘to 
maintain after the war a regular inter- 
change both of staff and of graduate 
students.” 

Arrangements are under way for fac- 
ulty exchanges between 24 paired uni- 
versities in Britain and the United States 
such as London and Stanford, Cam- 
bridge and Chicago, Aberdeen and In- 
diana, Edinburgh and Wisconsin, Bel- 
fast and Michigan. It is hoped that 
eventually these institutions will arrange 
also for the exchange of students. 

“Occasional unilateral or reciprocal 
exchanges of faculty members or re- 
search specialists took place before the 
war between universities, research insti- 
tutions, or university hospitals, but the 
number of persons involved in such ar- 
rangements is believed to have been very 
small. On the other hand, the great 
American foundations sent British re- 
search specialists to the United States 
and American specialists to Great Brit- 
ain in fairly large numbers; and the Lev- 
erhulme Trust announced recently that 
it is now prepared to make grants to Brit- 
ish specialists for study in the United 
States. During the war there has been 
an exchange of research specialists on an 
even larger scale through the media of 
Official agencies such as OSRD, OSS, 
OWI, and their British counterparts, but 
only the Rockefeller Foundation has con- 
tinued in Great Britain and its activities 
have been curtailed.” 

Of the 9 student exchange arrange- 
ments which existed before the war be- 
tween universities and colleges in the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
4 provided for reciprocal exchanges. (1) 
The Mellon Exchange Fellowships, en- 
dowed by the late Andrew Mellon, pro- 
vided for an annual exchange between 
Clare College, Cambridge, and Yale Uni- 
versity. (2) The Henry Fellowships per- 
mitted the annual exchange of 4 post- 
graduate students from Oxford and 
Cambridge with Harvard and Yale. In 
exceptional instances the student could 
be allowed from 6 weeks to 2 months of 
travel at the close of the academic year. 
(3) An exchange of 1 student each year 
was conducted from 1935 until 1939 be- 
tween the University of St. Andrews and 
Union College of Schenectady, N. Y. 


Each student was provided with free 
board and residence and free tuition, 
In addition, the University of St. An- 
drews furnished £35 toward the traveling 
expenses of its student. (4) From 1937 
until the outbreak of the war an an- 
nual student exchange was operated be- 
tween Southampton and a middle west- 
ern university. 

Prior to the war, the Commonwealth 
Fund of New York afforded opportunity 
for British subjects to study and travel 
in the United States. “Between 1925 and 
1929 a total of 361 graduates of United 
Kingdom universities held its ordinary 
Fellowships.” Overseas service fellow- 
ships were granted during the decade 
1929-39 to 48 persons of British descent 
“holding positions overseas under the 
British Government, the Government of 
India, Dominion, Colony, Protectorate or 
Mandated Government”; and Home 
Service Fellowships to 9 persons “hold- 
ing positions in the United Kingdom 
Civil Service.” 

“The best known scholarships avail- 
able to American university students for 
study in Great Britain are those granted 
by the Rhodes Trust. Thirty-two 
Rhodes scholars -are elected annually 
from the United States and are accepted 
by various colleges at Oxford University. 
Election confers the stipend for 2 years 
but an extension is sometimes granted 
for a third year of study elsewhere. 
Candidates must be university students 
between the ages of 19 and 28, and 
unmarried.” 

Through the Kellett fellowships, ad- 
ministered by the dean of Columbia Col- 
lege and tenable for 2 years, 2 graduate 
students a year from Columbia Uni- 
versity were appointed from 1933 to 1939 
to enter- Oriel College at Oxford and 
Clare College, Cambridge. 

Harvard graduates are received by 
Trinity and Emmanuel colleges at Cam- 
bridge through the Fiske and Lionel 
Harvard fellowships. 


Interchange of Secondary and 
Elementary School Teachers 


“In 1922 the Education Committee of 
the English Speaking Union started a 
scheme for the interchange of salaried 
appointments for 1 year between British 
and American teachers. A year or two 
later, on learning that similar plans for 
women teachers were being made by the 
Headmistresses Association and the Brit- 
ish Federation of University Women, it 
was decided to set up a ‘Joint Commit- 
tee’ representing all three bodies ‘for the 
Interchange of Teachers between Great 
Britain and the United States.’ This 
committee * * * was subsequently 
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reinforced by a representative of the As- 
sociation of Assistant Mistresses, and has 
handled the scheme from the British side 
since 1926. * * * 

“On the American side, the work was 
carried on through two separate commit- 
tees, the Education Committee of the 
E. S. U. of the United States and the 
Interchange Committee of the American 
Association of University Women. * * * 

“Arrangements for the interchange of 
men teachers were handled throughout 
by a subcommittee of the E. S. U. Educa- 
tion Committee. * * *” 

From 1926 to 1940 the Joint Committee 
arranged for 134 interchange appoint- 
ments for women teachers, 11 further ap- 
pointments were completed but canceled 
because of the outbreak of the war. The 
subjects covered with the number of 
interchanges in each were: English, 25; 
history, 19; mathematics, 19; art, 9; 
French, 6; geography, 5; classics, 4; 
Latin, 1; science, 1; physical education, 
4; junior form subjects, 6; kindergarten, 
etc.,4; nursery school,1. The remaining 
appointments comprised a main subject 
with one or two subsidiary subjects. 

Most of the British schools participat- 
ing were secondary schools; but included 
also were 13 private schools, 10 ele- 
mentary schools, and 3 training colleges. 
In the United States the appointments 
were almost entirely with public high 
schools; but included also a few private 
schools, and junior and teachers colleges. 

Up to 1942 only 13 appointments had 
been arranged for men teachers. 


Traveling Scholarships 


“During the between-wars decades, the 
English-Speaking Union of Great Bri- 
tain, and the English-Speaking Union of 
the United States, also founded and ad- 
ministered a number of travelling schol- 
arships tenable by British and American 
elementary, secondary, and technical 
school teachers and by certain categories 
of technicians. Holders of the scholar- 
ships received cash grants, and arrange- 
ments were made for them to spend at 
least a month abroad, staying at differ- 
ent places in the homes of members of 
the English-Speaking Union. Between 
1923 and 1942, when the arrangements 


-were temporarily discontinued because 


of exchange and transport difficulties, 
155 British subjects were thus enabled 
to visit the United States, and 221 citizens 
of the United States visited Great Bri- 
tain.” The programs of travel were 
planned individually for each holder ac- 
cording to his or her special interests. 
“Exchanges of primary, secondary, and 
technical school teachers, other than 


those effected under the arrangements 
just described, were relatively infrequent 
before the war, although reciprocal ex- 
changes between private schools took 
place occasionally,.-and many American 
teachers visited Britain as tourists at 
their own expense. 

“The only important pre-war scheme 
for facilitating reciprocal exchanges of 
American and British schoolboys was 
initiated by Father SilI of Kent School in 
1928. It enabled boys from a number 
of British public schools to spend a year 
free of cost at American private schools, 
and vice versa. The scheme was admin- 
istered in England by a special commit- 
tee of the English-Speaking Union and in 
the United States by the International 
School Boy Fellowship. Between 1928 
and 1940, 212 British boys visited Amer- 
ica under the scheme, and 35 American 
boys visited British schools. While no 
other reciprocal arrangements were op- 
erative before the war, a small number 
of American students, in addition to those 


exchanged, normally attended British 
primary and secondary schools, usually 
those of the fee charging type. * * * 

“Since 1939, about 10,000 British pri- 
mary and secondary school children have 
found hospitality in the United States, 
and the thought has been voiced here 
{in Great Britain] that more exchanges 
of young students should be organized 
after the war. So far as is known, the 
only body which has taken action to 
promote such exchanges is the Kinsmen 
Trust, which was founded by parents of 
evacuated British children to provide op- 
portunities for boys and girls from Amer- 
ica and the Dominions to receive part of 
their education in the United Kingdom. 
The Trust has received contributions 
from parents and others who sympathize 
with their objectives and these funds 
have been invested in war securities. In 
addition, a few British schools have 
agreed, at the solicitation of the Trust, 
to offer free places to boys and girls 
nominated by the trustees.” 





VISUAL 
AIDS .... 


U. S. O. E. Units 
in Farm Work 


The U. S. Office of Education an- 
nounces the availability of 10 visual units 
in farm work showing how to repair farm 
equipment, repaint frame buildings, shoe 
horses, and shear sheep. 

Each unit consists of a 16-mm. sound 
motion picture, a silent film-strip re- 
viewing important points in the motion 
picture, and instructor’s manual with 
suggestions for using the films. The 
films may be purchased from Castle 
Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y., the contractual distributor of all 
U. S. O. E. visual aids, or they may be 
rented from many educational film li- 
braries and dealers. ‘Titles, descriptions, 
and prices of these visual aids in farm 
work follow. Schools receive a 10-per- 
cent discount. 


194. Reconditioning a Mower. Part I: 

Cutter Bar 

Shows how to check, recondition and 
repair the cutter-bar mechanism; how to 
remove and replace worn sections in the 
sickle; how to sharpen the sickle sec- 
tions; how to repair, sharpen, replace, 
and straighten the guard unit; how to 
replace and adjust knife clips and wear- 


ing plates; how to align the ledger plates; 
how to adjust the cutter bar to the proper 
lead; and how to adjust the sickle for 
register. Running time: 21 minutes. , 

Motion picture 


Filmstrip 
Manual 


185. Reconditioning a Mower. Part Ii: 

Drive System 

Shows how to remove the wheel as- 
sembly of a mower, clean and lubricate 
the parts, and replace worn pawls and 
springs; how to replace worn parts of 
the drive shaft, remove worn drive-shaft 
bearings, and install new bearings; how 
to remove, clean, and inspect gear parts, 
replace worn parts, and reassemble the 
gears; and how to lubricate the drive 
system. Running time: 21 minutes. 
Motion picture_....- 


Filmstrip 
Manual 


Visual unit 


196. Reconditioning a Two-Bottom 

Tractor Plow 

Shows how to check, repair, and main- 
tain a two-bottom tractor plow; how to 
check and repair the different wheel as- 
semblies; how to check and repair the 
power lift assembly; how to recondition 
the plowshares; how to adjust the coul- 
ter; how to find the center of resistance 
and the line of draft; how to mix the 
ingredients of the prime coat for paint- 
ing farm machinery; and how to check 
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and adjust the furrow wheels in the field. 
Running time: 25 minutes. 


Visual unit. — 


197. Reconditioning a Grain Drill 


Shows how to inspect and repair a 
typical grain drill; how to clean and lu- 
bricate the fertilizer and seeding mech- 
anism; how to inspect the seeding tubes, 
the clutch and driving mechanism; how 
to adjust the pressure springs; how to re- 
pair the disc furrow openers, the drive 
chains and the pawl assembly; and how 
to calibrate the seeding mechanism. 
Running time: 31 minutes. 


Motion picture 





Manual 


Visual unit 





198. Community Canning 


Shows how and when to pick vege- 
tables, in this case, snap beans; how to 
wash, snap, grade, blanch, and season the 
beans; how to inspect and prepare the 
cans, then to pack and exhaust them; 
how to label and seal the cans; how to 


-use @ pressure cooker, or retort; and how 


to cool, dry, and store the cans. Running 
time: 17 minutes 


Motion picture 
Manual 


Visual unit 
199. Sheep Shearing 


Shows-how to handle sheep for shear- 
ing; the relative positions of the shearer 
and sheep during each shearing step; the 
step-by-step procedure in_ shearing 
sheep; and the method of rolling and 
tieing the fleece. The filmstrip, in addi- 
tion to reviewing the important points 
in the motion picture, shows other types 
of shearing equipment which may be 
used. Running time: 21 minutes 


Motion picture 


453. Reconditioning a Cultivator 


Shows how to check and replace a worn 
wheel boxing; how to lubricate wheel 
boxing; how to inspect and adjust yoke; 
how to check and adjust toe-in of wheels; 
how to check and replace worn evener 
parts; how to check, replace, and adjust 
shovels; how to check and lubricate gang 
expansion and steering assemblies; and 
how to lubricate all working parts of the 
cultivator. Running time: 14 minutes. 


Motion picture 
Filmstrip 


Visual unit. 


484. Care of a Tractor 


Shows the day-by-day operating care 
of a tractor; the importance of periodic 
inspections; and the operations necessary 
for daily, weekly, monthly, semiannual, 
and seasonal checkups of the parts of 
the tractor, including the cooling system, 
the fuel system, and the ignition system. 
Emphasis is placed on use of the manu- 
facturer’s operating manual. Proper 
care of tires and adequate lubrication are 
also emphasized. Running time: 22 min- 
utes. 


IR (ORIOR.. ccisccnsinaincnnieimien $28. 95 
Filmstrip. 


458. Horseshoeing 


Shows how to handle a horse during 
shoeing; the correct position for holding 
fore and hind feet during shoeing; how 
to determine incorrect posture and cor- 
rect it; how to prepare the feet for shoe- 
ing; how to select, fit, and nail on shoes; 
how to take off shoes; and how to tighten 
old shoes on a horse. Running time: 19 
minutes, 

Motion picture 


Filmstrip 
Manual 


460. Repainting a Frame Building 


Shows how to determine repairs needed 
on building before painting; how to es- 
timate amount of paint to be used; how 
to prepare building for paint job; how to 
set up staging; how to prepare factory 
or home-prepared paint; how to prime- 
coat the building; how to store paint and 
equipment; how to care for brushes; and 
how to apply the second coat. Running 
time: 18 minutes. 


Motion picture 
Filmstrip 


Visual unit 





Joint Conference of 
Health Organizations 


The Second Wartime Public Health 
Conference, emphasizing “Tools From 
The War,” will be held in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, October 
2-5. 


Thirteen organizations will coordinate 
their own conferences, demonstrations, 
and symposiums with the 73d Annual 
Business Meeting of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association in discussion and 
evaluation of all phases of public health 
protection that will have far reaching 
effects in the post-war world. 

More than 300 health officials will read 
papers or participate in panel discus- 
sions. The organizations meeting jointly 
with the American Public Health Associ- 
ation are: American Association of Pub- 
lic Health Dentists, American Film 
Center, American School Health Associ- 
ation, American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, Industrial Nursing Consultants, 
Municipal Public Health Engineers, Re- 
ciprocal Sanitary Milk Control, State and 
Provincial Public Health Laboratory 
Directors, State Directors of Public 
Health Education, State Directors of 
Public Health Nursing, State Sanitary 
Engineers, Teachers of Preventative 
Medicine, National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services. 





Conference on 
Rehabilitation of 
Rural War Areas 


As the result of requests for informa- 
tion on how to use extension methods 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in rehabilitating the war-torn farming 
areas of the world, a conference will be 
held in Washington, D. C., September 
19-22. 

The primary purpose of the con- 
ference, according to the Extension 
Service and the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, is to bring together 
and to make available to interested indi- 
viduals and agencies the department’s 
30 years of knowledge and experience in 
agricultural extension methods, as they 
might apply to war-torn countries. 

There will be two general sessions, and 
the remainder of the conference will be 
devoted to committee work. Committees 
are being appointed to assemble material 
applicable to the Balkans, Southwestern 
Europe, Middle East, Western Europe, 
Central Europe, Scandinavia, and por- 
tions of Asia. 

The conference will be attended by 
the Washington personnel of the two 
department units, a number of State 
extension service and agricultural col- 
lege leaders and other individuals 
familiar with and interested in condi- 
tions in the war areas. 
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Community Use... 
(From page 20) 


places the charges are fixed by school 
regulation and are the same for all 
groups, regardless of whether they make 
a charge or not. In some places it is ille- 
gal to make a charge of any kind for 
use of public property. 

Use of Equipment.—Groups using the 
facilities should be responsible for the 
equipment. One person, representing 
school authorities, should be in charge 
of facilities, and report regarding the 
condition of the facilities used. A writ- 
ten agreement should be signed by groups 
using the school, with regard to possible 
rental fee and damage to equipment. 

Eligibility Requirements——Any pro- 
gram to be conducted in the schools 
should be approved by school authori- 
ties as furthering the best interests of 
the community. Facilities should be 
accessible to all legitimate groups. 


Publicity—A member of the commit- 
tee should be responsible for seeing that 
the community is informed about school 
activities, to ensure the fullest possible 
use and participation. 





More Negro Women 
Needed in Cadet 
Nurse Corps Program 


Five collegiate schcols of nursing, par- 
ticipating in the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
program, are offering opportunities for 
Negro women to prepare for distin- 
guished positions in the nursing field, 
the U. S. Public Health Service reports. 
Two of these, Hampton Institute in 
Hampton, Va., and Dillard University in 
New Orleans, La., are participating for 
the first time in accepting applicants for 
fall classes which will begin in October. 
The other three are: John A. Andrew 
Memorial School for Nurses, Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; Meharry School 
of Nursing cooperating with Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn.; and St. Phil- 
lips School of Nursing, Richmond, Va. 

These five schools of nursing offer 412- 
to 5-year courses of collegiate and pro- 
fessional study leading to the degree of 
bachelor of science in nursing. They are 
enrolling young women of high academic 
Standing who are physically fit, de- 
pendable, and who possess an interest 
in people and a spirit of service. 

Although 434 young women are now 
enrolled in these five collegiate schools 
of nursing, this number is not enough 
to fill the vacancies in positions, ac- 
cording to the Health Service. Direc- 
tors of the schools urge that more 
young Negro women equip themselves 


to take responsible positions in public 
health nursing and in teaching in 
nursing schools. 

In collegiate schools of nursing, a stu- 
dent who has completed 2 years of aca- 
demic study in an accredited college is 
eligible to apply for membership in the 
Cadet Nurse Corps. If accepted, she 
will be given an all-expense scholarship 
during her professional studies. Schol- 
arships cover tuition, fees, books, main- 
tenance, hospital and outdoor uniforms, 
and a monthly spending allowance. She 
may choose the collegiate school of nurs- 
ing which she wishes to attend. 

Young women who do not desire to 
take the “degree program” may enter 
the “diploma program” offered in some 
collegiate and other schools of nursing. 
They may join the corps immediately 
after graduation from high school and 
upon admission to a nursing school. 
Usual admission requirements include 
good scholastic records, good health, and 
age of 17 or 18 to 35. 

Because of probable expansion of 
Public Health services, need for rehabil- 
itation work with returning veterans, 
and increase of vacancies in strategic 
positions in Negro schools of nursing, 
opportunities for Negro nurses in the 
post-war period seem likely to increase, 
the U. S. Public Health Service states. 

Whether a high-school graduate or a 
college girl wishes to enroll in a 3-year 
diploma course of nurse education or in 
a program of 4 to 4% years leading to a 
degree, she is performing vital wartime 
service as soon as she enters by helping 
to relieve the acute shortage of nurses. 





Recommendations of 
Midwest Committee 


The third annual conference of the 
Midwest Committee on Education and 
Postwar Reconstruction, which was held 
recently at the University of Minnesota 
concluded with a number of recom- 
mendations which will be implemented 
by a series of special committees, ac- 
cording to a report from Theodore 
Brameld, chairman, 

The Conference voted unanimously to 
support reeent efforts of the Department 
of State in its negotiations in behalf of 
educational reconstruction, such as the 
recent conference in London. A com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Leon- 
ard Haas, Eau Claire State Teachers 
College, will work out specific recom- 
mendations by which members of the 
Midwest Committee and other educa- 
tional organizations may cooperate with 
the State Department, and may urge 


Congress to appropriate adequate funds 
for the development of the program now 
being formulated. 

A second recommendation of the Con- 
ference urges exploration of the feas- 
ibility of an international organization 
of teachers. As a preliminary step, it 
was suggested that a special committee 
be set up to study the problem. This 
committee, under the acting chairman- 
ship of Reinhold Schairer, New York 
University, has among its members both 
American and foreign representatives 
present at the Conference. 


American Post-War Education 


A third concern of the Conference was 
with American post-war education. Un- 
der a committee headed by Theodore 
Rice, State Board of Education, East 
Lansing, Mich., the Conference pro- 
poses to support, among others, the fol- 
lowing recommendations: An adequate 
program of Federal support for educa- 
tion to equalize educational opportunity; 
a strong national organization of teach- 
ers; the further development of experi- 
mental, modern, progressive methods in 
public education from the primary 
grades through the university, and a vig- 
orous opposition to the present wide- 
spread propaganda in behalf of tradi- 
tional methods; and the study of inter- 
cultural and international relations in 
the public schools on a far wider scale 
than hitherto. 

The Midwest Committee proposes to 
take steps toward issuing a number of 
publications in behalf of closer educa- 
tional collaboration among the United 
Nations. A committee under the chair- 
manship of Charlotte Biihler, formerly 
of the University of Vienna, was set up for 
this purpose. 

The plans of the World Education 
Service Council were in general endorsed 
by the Conference. A proposal that the 
public schools of America send packages 
of books and other materials for use by 
the schools of both Europe and Asia 
after the war was approved, and a com- 
mittee to work with the Council, under 
the chairmanship of A. D. Gillette, su- 
perintendent of schools, Eveleth, Minn., 
will supervise such activities in the Mid- 
west. 

Educational representatives from 11 
States and 9 foreign countries attended 
the conference. Dr. Brameld, associate 
professor of educational philosophy, 
University of Minnesota, was reelected 
chairman and Mrs. H. Wilcox, Minne- 
apolis, national chairman of the Labor 
Committee of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, was 
elected secretary. 
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Orders for the publications listed - 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U. S. Office of 
Education 
Publications 


Index, Volume I, Education for Victory, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 17p. Free. 

Index of Numbers 1-32 Volume I, March 
8, 1942, to June 15, 1943. EpucaTION ror Vic- 


ToRY replaced School Life for the duration of 
the war. 


New Publications 
of Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. A Public 
Service for Restoring the Handicapped to 
Useful Employment. Washington, 1944. 
12 p. Free. 

Explains the Federal program for the re- 
habilitation of the civilian disabled. 

. U.S. Public Health Service. 
Below the Belt. Washington, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, [1944.] 6 p. 
(U. S. Public Health Service Workers’ 
Health Series, No.13.) 5 cents. Special 
prices for larger quantities. 

Discusses common types of hernia and ad- 
vises consultation with your doctor to pre- 
vent complications. [Illustrations give point- 
ets for lifting. Titles of other publications in 
the series listed. 

Smithsonian Institution. China. By 
A. G. Wenley and John A. Pope. Wash- 
ington, July 27,1944. 86p. (War Back- 
ground Studies No. 20.) 25 cents. 
(Send orders to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington 25, D.C.) 

Presents in condensed form information on 
China, touching on its vast area, its complex 
population, and its more than 3,000 years of 
intellectual and material development in 
order to show contemporary China in its 
proper setting. Text accompanied by 25 
plates, 11 figures, and 1 table. Appendix 


contains outlines of the principal and lesser 
periods of history and a chronological chart. 


U.8. Congress. Senate. The Decline 
and Renaissance of the Navy, 1922-1944. 
Prepared by Senator David I. Walsh, 
Chm. Committee on Naval Affairs, United 
States Senate. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 13 p. 
(78th Congress, 2d. Sess. Senate Doc. 
No. 202.) 

A brief history of naval legislation from 
1922 to 1944, pointing out the policy of the 
Government during these years and steps 
taken in: recent years to rebuild our Navy to 
its present strength. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Farm Credit Administration. News for 
Farmer Cooperatives. (Vol. 11, No. 5, 
August 1944.) Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, August 1944. 
23 p. Illus. 10 cents a copy. Yearly 
subscription $1 a year. 

A magazine published monthly by the Farm 
Credit Administration. Some articles in this 
August issue are: Maine Potato Growers 
Break with Tradition; New Needs for Co-op 


Education; and Blueprinting the Future in 
Tennessee Valley. 


Forest Service. Guides for 
Cutting Timber in the Northeast. Pre- 
pared by Allegheny Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Service. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
12p. (AWI-90.) 5 cents a copy; $2 per 
100 copies. Single copies free from the 
Department of Agriculture, Office of In- 
formation as long as supply lasts. 

This information on cutting practices in 
six principal eastern type forests is designed 
to help sellers do business effectively with 
their buyers. 

Soil Conservation Service. 
Publications and Visual Information on 
Soil Conservation: Revised January 1944. 
Compiled by Etta G. Rogers. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 20 p. (Department of Agricul- 
ture Misc. Publication No. 446.) 10 cents. 
Single copies free from Division of In- 
formation, Soil Conservation Service as 
long as supply lasts. 

Lists publications, charts, posters, photo- 
graphs, lantern slides, and motion pictures. 
Prices of materials loaned or sold are given. 

U. S. Department of Commerce. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 16th Census of the 
United States, 1940: Population; State 
of Birth of the Native Population. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 78 p. Maps, graphs, and 
tables. 25 cents. 

Relates to the population living in conti- 
nental United States at the time of the 1940 


census, with comparable data back to 1850 
in some instances, Statistics are presented 


on the state of birth of the native popula- 
tion of States, urban and rural, and of cities 
of 100,000 or more. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Keeping the Well Baby - 
Well. Washington, 1944. (Children’s 
Bureau Folder No. 9.) Free. 

This 8-page folder reminds the reader that 
most babies are well when they are born, 
-_ gives specific directions for keeping them 

Women’s Bureau. British 
Policies and Methods in Employing | 
Women in Wartime. By Janet M. 
Hooks. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 44 p. (Bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau, No. 200.) 10 
cents. Single copies free from the 
Women’s Bureau as long as supply lasts. 

This account of the experiences of the 
British Government in developing its pro- 
gram for the employment of women in the 
war emergency should be useful to the United 
States in working out problems similar to — 
those of Great Britain. ; 

U.S. Library of Congress. Division of 
Bibliography. Cooperation in the United % 
States and Foreign Countries: A list | 
of Bibliographies. Compiled by Anne L, 
Baden and Florence S. Hellman, Chief 
Bibliographer. Washington, [1944.] 35 
p. Processed. Free, Distribution lim- 
ited to libraries and educational insti- | 
tutions. 

Organized under subject headings, some of © 
which are Agriculture, Banking and Credit, 
Consumers, Housing, and Marketing. 

U. S. Office of Defense Transportation. © 
Rehabilitation and Preventive Mainte- | 
nance for Trucks and Buses. 8p. Illus- 7 
trated. Free. 


Describes the 1944 rehabilitation program, 
which includes a suggested preventive main- 7 
tenance check form designed to give the | 
owner of the truck a quick idea of the con- | 
dition of his vehicle and its need for further 
maintenance. . 

Vehicle and Maintenance — 
Section. How to prevent Roadside Flat 
Tires ; through the Comparative Air Loss = 
System. Washington, [1944.] (Folder- 
4p.) Single copies free. 

Contains specific directions for detecting © 
air leaks or punctures before they occur, and } 
for checking tires, and sample record forms | 
for recording data. : 

U. S. Office of Price Administration. § 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 and | 
Stabilization Act of 1942; As amended ¥ 
by Stabilization Extension Act of 1944, 
Washington, July 1, 1944. 27p. Single 
copies free. 


Prepared in the Office of the General 7 
Counsel, Office of Price Administration. 


Ul. &. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1944 
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